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Managem 


The Weekly Magazine for pr Executives 


The Metalcraft Corporation seized upon the popu- 
Jar interest in aviation and made it the basis of a 
new sales plan. Page 86. 


How tderiterslbe Grabbed a Popular 
Idea and Merchandised It 


RE 


Are the Department Stores Cutting Their 
Own Throats Along with Their Prices? 


Pittsburghers 


are 


Spenders ! 


ONSISTENT spenders—big spenders—sensible spenders. 

Not spendthrifts, for they have money in the bank. But 
they are buying merchandise —and buying now. Charges 
against individual Pittsburgh bank accounts during early June 
showed an increase of 7.5% over the same period a year ago 
—the country as a whole showed a decrease. This is not 
unusual for Pittsburgh—it’s persistent. A steady spending 
market. 


An active, sound, responsive market for manufacturers who 
today of all times, must reap full returns on every advertis- 
ing dollar invested. 


There is only one medium needed to reach these Pittsburgh 
spenders—THE PITTSBURGH PRESS. It has proved so, by 
its “habit of producing results.” 


The Power of the Press 
in Pittsburgh 


48.1% of the total June advertising lineage was car- 
ried in The Pittsburgh Press. It led in 27 out of 36 
classifications and carried 355 exclusive accounts. 


(Media Records, Inc., June exclusive of advertising in national 
magazine distributed with other Pittsburgh Sunday paper.) 


The Pittsburgh Press 


cCmurcaco = 


A Scripps - Howard Newspaper 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING MEMBER OF THE UNITED 


DEPARTMENT OF PRESS +--+ OF THE AUDIT 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
NEWSPAPERS and of 


230 PARK AVENUE, N. Y.C. MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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On any fine Sunday 


you see the roads crowded 
with expensive new cars 
burning high-priced gas — 
families with free-spending 
habits who don’t want 


to retrench. 


In an “off year” 

the free-spending families 

are the profitable prospects 
—and it has been shown 
conclusively that Cosmopolitan’s 


1,600,000 are that kind. 


COSMOPO LITAN: 4 Class Magazine With More Than 1,600,000 Circulation 


Published every Saturday and copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 2 * ae in advance. 
Entered as second-class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Volume XXIII. No. 3 
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BIGELOW, 
KENT, 
WILLARD 


AND CO., INC. 


Consulting Engineers 

and Accountants— 

Merchandising 
Counselors 


Vv 
v 


of a customer is in direct 


proportion to the profit 
which accrues from your 
transactions with him. The 
elimination of non-profit- 
able customersisa definite 
step toward creating a 
more adequate return on 
invested capital. 


“(Customer Selectivity ” 
is the title given toa report 
prepared by Bigelow, 
Kent, Willard & Co.,,Inc. 
We shall enjoy sending Vv 
you a copy upon request. Vv 
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BY WALTER MANN 


Recent Surveys on Distribution 


National Retail Credit Survey 


(Domestic Commerce Series Nos. 33, 34, 
36) Part I—52 pages. (February, 1930); 
Part II—48 pages. (March, 1930); and 
Part III—66 pages. (April, 1930). 

There are three parts to this nation-wide 
survey made by the Department of Com- 
merce at the request of the National Retail 
Credit Association. It includes data on 
credit losses, credit terms, use of credit 
bureaus, collections, etc., by retail estab- 
lishments, and is intended to aid the aver- 
age business man in carrying on his credit 
business more efficiently. 

Part I includes data on 892 department 
stores, 523 women’s, children’s and in- 
fants’ wear stores, 843 men’s and boys’ 
clothing stores, 1,616 general clothing 
stores, 2,000 shoe stores, 124 fur goods 
stores, 108 dry goods stores and 726 fur- 
niture stores. The total net sales of these 
6,832 establishments in 1927 exceeded 
$2,500,000,000. 

Part II includes data on 569 automo- 
bile dealers, 678 automobile accessory 
stores, 2,164 independent grocery stores, 
353 bakery product stores, 92 radio stores, 
627 electrical appliance stores, 330 jewel- 
ly stores and 86 optical goods stores. The 
total net sales of these 4,899 establishments 
in 1927 exceeded $670,000,000. 

Part III includes data for 706 hardware 
stores; 680 coal and wood dealers; 640 
lumber and building-material dealers; 207 
coal, wood, lumber and building-material 
dealers; 203 paint, oil and varnish stores; 
731 plumbing and heating fixture and sup- 
ply stores; 22 stove and range stores; 49 
house-furnishing stores; 132 musical instru- 
ment stores; 112 hay, grain and feed 
stores; 430 drug stores, and 8,136 miscel- 
laneous_ retail establishments. It also 
contains summary tables of all establish- 
ments covered by the survey. 

Available through the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., ten cents 
per part, thirty cents for the three parts. 


Distribution Costs 


A summary of the “common figures” on 
distribution cost developed by the Harvard 
Bureau of Business Research. This free 
pamphlet also lists many Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research Bulletins of the past few 
years, as follows: No. 78—Operating Ex- 
penses of Department Stores and Depart- 
mentized Specialty Stores in 1928 ($2.50) ; 
No. 59—Cases on Merchandise Control in 
Women’s Shoe Departments by Depart- 
ment Stores ($2.00); No. 43—Operating 
Expenses in Retail Shoe Stores in 1923 
($1.00); No. 48—in the Retail Automo- 
bile Tire and Accessory Business in 1923 
($1.00) ; No. 52—in Retail Grocery Stores 
in 1924 ($1.00) ; No. 76—in Retail Jewel- 
ry Stores in 1927 ($1.50); No. 80—in 
Retail Stationers and Office Outfitters in 
1928 ($2.00); No. 81—Operating Results 
and Policies of Building Material Dealers 
in 1928 ($2.50); No. 40—Operating Ex- 
penses in the Wholesale Grocery Business 


in 1923 ($1.00); No. 45—in the Whole. 
sale Dry Goods Business for the South in 
1923 ($1.00); No. 50—in the Wholesale 
Drug Business in 1924 ($1.00); No. 51 
—in the Wholesale Automobile Equipment 
Business in 1924 ($1.00); No. 55—Cases 
of Merchandise Control in the Wholesale 
Grocery Business (cloth) ($3.25); No. 66 
—in the Wholesale Paint and Varnish 
Business in 1926 ($1.50) ; No. 71—among 
the Plumbing and Heating Supply Whole- 
salers in the Central States in 1927 
($1.50); No. 72—Methods of Depart. 
mentizing Merchandising and Expense 
Figures for Plumbing and Heating Supply 
Wholesalers ($1.00); No. 73—Operating 
Expenses of Wall Paper Wholesalers in 
1927 ($1.50). 

Additional studies since this bulletin 
was published are: No. 79—Marketing 
Expenses of Grocery Manufacturers for 
1927-28 ($2.00); No. 83—Operating Re- 
sults in Department and Specialty Stores 
in 1929 ($5.00). 

Any of these pamphlets may be secured 
directly from the Harvard Business School, 
Soldiers’ Field, Boston, Massachusetts., at 
the prices stated. 


The Voluntary Chains 


This is the second of a series of reports 
issued by Professor V. H. Pelz of the 
American Institute of Food Distribution. 
Quotations from the preface by Gordon C. 
Corbaley, president, will illustrate the 
handling without gloves which this book 
gives to one of the most interesting dis- 
tribution developments of the decade. 

Mr. Corbaley says: ‘Thus far vol- 
untary chain growth has been generally 
crude and inefficient. Its greatest value has 
been the fact that it has given men a new 
business theory on which to go ahead, an 
enthusiasm that has started them working 
together. Now definite principles of dis- 
tribution relationship are emerging. 

“It is fairly obvious that the wholesale 
supply function to the retail outlet is to 
be simplified to reduce costs materially and: 
to establish a new intimacy of association 
reaching through from production to point 
of delivery. Whether this will take the 
form of an actual chain or a really effi- 
cient voluntary association, or will operate 
as a preferential connection between the 
supply houses and the retailers, are points 
that will vary under different conditions, 
etc. 

“The controlling fact now coming to 
be understood is that this grouping into 4 
new basis of merchandising relationship 
of those formerly cherishing their inde- 
pendence of each other is a movement that 
is largely paralleling the development of 
the older chains, and the combined effect 
of the two is bringing a great change 10 
the entire structure of food distribution. 

Voluntary chains, this study says, will 
continue to be a factor of increasing 1m- 
portance in the battle between the inde- 
pendent foodstuff dealer and the chain 
store. Among other subjects which are 

(Continued on page 107) 
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BUSINESS 


goes ahead 
in Janesville 


Postal receipts in Janesville, Wisconsin, are 
ahead for the first six months of 1930—64%% 
ahead for June. 


Building activity is greater than in most points 
in the Middle West. 


Retail trade is good and merchants are planning 
an aggressive campaign for the fall months. 


Six new national advertisers started test cam- 
paigns in the Janesville Gazette in June—checked 
results are entirely satisfactory. 


NOTE TO SALES EXECUTIVES: A 
request on your business stationery will 
bring you a copy of this Market Survey 
of the Janesville, Wisconsin, Trading 
Area—just off the press. It contains in- 
formation about the Southern Wisconsin 
Market that will be invaluable in working 
out sales and advertising plans. Write 
for your copy today. 


Read by More Than 65,000 People Every Evening 


The Janesville Gazette 


JANESVILLE, WIS. 


THOS. G. MURPHY, Adv. Director H. H. BLISS, Publisher 
FREDERIC A. KIMBALL COMPANY, INc., Representatives: Chicago New York Pittsburgh _— Philadelphia Detroit Milwaukee 
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1930 


Significant News 


e@ @ e@ Midsummer finds steel production at a rate 
below that of the same period in 1929 and 1928 but above 
that of 1927 and equal to that of 1926; rubber consump- 
tion for six months greater than for any previous half year 
save in 1929; commodity prices at a lower level than was 
reached in 1922 but still more than 20 per cent higher 
than the low of 1914; chain store sales in June less than 
in June last year; employment figures uncertain but 
indicating more idleness than we have had for a good 
many years; automobile stocks of cars down to a basis of 
a single month’s supply. 


@ @ e In well-informed circles the view prevails that 
these records mark the extreme decline of the current 
depression. Among signs of this confidence none is more 
conspicuous than dividend payments by industrial com- 
panies for the first half of the year amounting to $944,- 
878,000 compared with $906,227,000 disbursed by the 
same companies in the same period last year. 


e@ @ @ Similarly encouraging are the low merchandise 
stocks and inventories in almost all lines of business. This 
phase is explained by the findings of 150 business pub- 
lications in the following language: “Equalizing of pro- 
duction and consumption, maintenance of high wages even 
during restricted employment, hand-to-mouth buying of 
both raw materials and finished products.” 


@ e e@ Preliminary figures for half the population of 
the country report a jobless total of 1,200,000 persons 
who are able and accustomed to work but unable to find 
employment. Returns from a quarter of the population 
showed the same ratio of persons without work. 


® @ @ Curtiss Wright Flying Service, operating forty 
airports in this country, carried 83,259 passengers in the 
first six months of 1930, twice as many as in the first six 
months of 1929. T. A. T. Maddox Air Lines, operating 
the rail-air line between the Eastern and Western coasts, 
carried 30,000 passengers in its first year ended June 15. 


® @ @ “Market Week” in women’s apparel industries 
began in New York last Tuesday night under the direction 
of 1,500 retail buyers, executives and manufacturers’ rep- 
tesentatives inspired by a purpose to make style emphasis 
tather than price emphasis the means of putting the in- 
dustry on a sounder basis. 


@ @ @ General Electric and National Biscuit earnings 
in the June quarter certainly tell no story of disaster, the 
former being off less than 11.5 per cent while National 
Biscuit’s loss was less than 2 per cent. 


© @ @ Otis Elevator net income for the six months 
ended June 30 was 15 per cent less than in the same period 
last year, evidence that elevator building construction has 
been less hard hit than many people have believed. 


© ©@ @ Of the same character respecting construction 
work generally is the report of International Cement show- 
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ing net income for the half year only 5 per cent less than 
in 1929. 


@ @ @ Leading gasoline distributors on the Pacific 
Coast have restored this week the service station price level 
prevailing before the price war which began a month ago 
in that section of the country, evidence that differences 
in the industry there have been composed. 


@ @ e A departure in chain store practice is seen in 
the announcement by the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea of 
the opening next week in Philadelphia of the largest store 
among the company’s fifteen-odd thousand units. The store, 
situated in the busy Sixty-ninth Street shopping district, 
has capacity for a volume of a million dollars a year or 
more. 


@ @ @ The chain store association has called a three- 
day convention in Chicago beginning September 29 to 
discuss the tendency among state legislatures to pass sales 
tax laws. The Kentucky act, which grades a sales tax 
sharply, has started a fashion that other states show a dis- 
position to adopt. 


@ @ @ Comparative chain and independent store 
prices of sixty nationally advertised articles sold in Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, December 10, 1929, show that the 
chain prices as a whole were 13.79 per cent less than 
the independent store prices. 


@ @ @ These data were obtained by a University of 
North Carolina study reported by Malcolm D. Taylor in the 
current Harvard Business Review. They were based on 
returns from ninety-three stores—twenty-four chain and 
sixty-nine independent. An accompanying note observes 
that they are very different from similar data obtained last 
year by the New York Journal of Commerce from a study 
among some New York stores which found little difference 
between chain and independent store prices for nationally 
advertised goods. , 


@ @ @ While early reports of June chain store sales 
showed a decline of about 4 per cent, there were notable 
exceptions, especially in grocery chains. Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea reported a gain of more than 8 per cent and 
First National, a gain in excess of 10 per cent. 


@ @ e Secretary Lamont thinks “the recent reduction 
in prices is not a cause of the business recession but a 
result of it.” He adds, in a statement published this week, 
that lowered prices are a palliative of recession because 
they enable producers to sell more goods and keep labor 
employed. 


@ @ @ Tire manufacturers, fully prepared for pretty 
poor earning statements for the June quarter following 
little that was good in the first quarter, are beginning to 
predict better earnings for the last six months, provided 
there is no further cut in prices. 


BY 
JAMES 
TRUE 


To some stores 
a new line is an 
opportunity for 
profit - building; 
to others, it is 
merely the sig- 
nal for another 
cut-price battle. 


Are the Department Stores 
Cutting Their Own Throats 
Along with Their Prices? 


N any search for 
[«: causes of the de- 

plorable state of our 

national distribution, 
the investigator soon 
faces an incomprehensi- 
ble condition in the 
department store field. 
Merchandising practices 
that are utterly damned 
from an economic point 
of view are found to be 
widely prevalent, to the 
material loss of manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and 
the stores themselves. 

Although the good 
will attached to mer- 
chandise is universally 
recognized as a valuable 
asset, there are depart- 
ment stores in all of the cities in the 
country which prey upon good will. 
Although managers of these stores 
undoubtedly consider themselves hon- 
est, they eagerly steal or destroy this 
asset of good will whenever they con- 
sider such a thing expedient. 

An amazing ignorance of both 
merchandise and factors that move 
merchandise is displayed by buyers 
and managers, who frequently attempt 
to cover their mistakes with that 
vicious retaliation which is usually a 


In this story of the experience of the 
Westcott Hosiery Mills in introducing = «. 
their new line of “dull” hosiery, we have 
a perfect example of the havoc that is 
wrought in a market when the depart- 
ment stores engage in ““monkey business” 
which includes wholesale bootlegging of 
stocks, flagrant price-cutting, and a va- 
riety of petty practices which tend to 
undermine the public’s confidence in both 
the stores and the merchandise they sell. 


defensive measure of ignorant minds. 
And many otherwise honorable gentle- 
men in the department store business 
do not hesitate to encourage a system 
of bootlegging which is rapidly reduc- 
ing their factor of distribution to a 
sort of “racket.” 

Another motive of idiotic practices 
in the field is a senseless fear of com- 
petition. Because of it, evidently, 
scores of large stores are found to be 
using childish and unsportsmanlike 
methods to circumvent competition, to 
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the demoralization and 
loss of their own inter- 


A surprising feature 
of the condition is that 
many department store 
managers, in their eager- 
ness to despoil each 
other, are apparently 
blind to the encourage- 
ment they are giving to 
a form of competition 
that is a danger to them 
because of its rapid and 
successful growth. There 
is an unmistakable trend 
against department store 
merchandising. During 
the last twelve or fifteen 
years, if there has been 
a large department store 
organized in any American city, the 
writer has not heard of it. In its 
number of units, this form of retail 
distribution about reached its maxi- 
mum some time ago, although several 
kinds of competitive stores have mul- 
tiplied rapidly. In every city and in 
many of the larger towns the number 
of small specialty shops for women 
is remarkable, and it is probable that 
the majority of these shops have cer- 
tain economic advantages. Each offers 
competition to the larger stores. 
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It isn’t necessarily a guarantee of suc- 
cess to have your product accepted 
with acclaim by the “Four Hundred” 
at Palm Beach and Newport, but it’s 
dollars to dimes it will have a definite 
25 competitive advantage to start with. 
mn How the department stores often muff 
ui their opportunities for merchandising 
i products thus endorsed, is shown by 
z- experiences recounted in this article. 
er 
” Photographs at Newport by Fotograms 
Falling—Falling—Falling! That’s the Story of Department Store Profits Over 
the Last Five-Year Period, New Harvard Study Reveals. What Portion of 
the Loss Is Due to Ruthless Cut-Price Warfare on Standard Merchandise? 
(Net Sales=100% ) 
Department Stores Department Stores 
With Net Sales of from With Net Sales of 
$500,000 to $1,999,000 $2,000,000 or more All Specialty Stores 
1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 
Number of Reposis...........sc0ceee- 172 116 168 98 107 133 67 64 85 
ail ae: SINE 5 ck feed baddies eos 31.6% 31.7% 31.8% 33.6% 33.8% 33.6% 33.5% 33.9% 33.8% 
ef- I: ani ohkas tewncusxawss 31.0% 31.4% 32.0% 314% 32.1% 32.8% 318% 32.1% 33.1% 
Be PN it BAM. 5 ons csc ccs neces 0.6%  0.3%1Ls0.2% 2.2% 1.7% 0.8% 1.7% 18% 0.7% 
are De SE NG ssi sess nrssandeds 2.9 3.0 3.3 27 06 $a 3.4 2.3 2.3 2.8 
nat 
re Net Gain: Percentage of Net Sales...... 3.5% 3.3% 3.1% 49% 49% 42% 40% 4.1% 3.5% 
er- Net Gain: Percentage of Net Worth.... 8.2% 8.7% 7.5% 11.3% 10.1% 8.5% 11.2% 11.8% 10.1% 
> Stock-turn (times a year)..........-+-. ao 6S. 6s 2 « <& & «2 
ge- Bulletin No. 83, Bureau of Business Research, Harvard University. 
to 
ion 
we The condition obviously calls for | money, blocked the demand for have increased their hosiery business 
“ merchandising practices based on the fashion and other goods, and forced with the line, for the reason that its 
a soundest of economic principles, and = many valuable items into other chan- wide range of fabric effects allows 
+i for honest, broad-minded cooperation nels of retail distribution. women to match the costumes they 
= in the solving of innumerable prob- The recent experience of the West- wear for various occasions. The line 
me lems. But we find quite the reverse. cott Hosiery Mills is not only typical encourages women to own more 
- With comparatively few exceptions, in many of its phases, but is especially hosiery. Its suggested prices are 
es the stores are engaging in practices significant because the merchandise $1.95 and $2.95; its quality is excel- 
a that are destroying the confidence of — involved has been a standard depart- lent, and its fashion appeal is at- 
oe the public and forcing manufacturers ment store line for a long time, and tractive to the best class of trade. It 
= to seek other channels. in this case has a new fashion appeal has been proved that ‘‘dull’’ stockings 
tal To illustrate and support these that makes the goods particularly de- (of late known as grenadine-crepe) 
one” charges, a great many experiences of sirable. wear from three to four times longer 
we the last year could be related. In Early last January the Westcott than stockings of regular hosiery tram. 
¥ d scores of instances, and in practically | Mills introduced its line of ‘Fabri- To make the new line more attrac- 
Ae all parts of the country, price wars mode” costume hosiery, a new and tive from a promotion standpoint, 
1ber started by department stores have beautiful ‘‘dull’’ effect, and the first Fred R. Westcott and Paul Freeman, 
Pe closed valuable markets to manufac- radical development in women’s eastern manager, induced Mme. Elsa 
tha turers, destroyed the good will created hosiery in about ten years. From a Schiaparelli, famous couturiere of 
fers y advertising, established low stand- merchandising point of view the line Paris, to sponsor it and also to show 


ards on quality merchandise, cost the 
stores themselves a great deal of 


has marvelous possibilities for the 
stores. In fact, a number of stores 


it in her spring collection last Feb- 
ruaty. Her authenticity label was 
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sewn into the welt of each stocking. 
News of the Schiaparelli showing was 
broadcast by fashionists to the four 
corners of the globe, almost over- 
night. A great many other celebrated 
stylists, both of this country and 
abroad, approved the line as consist- 
ing of “new hosiery groups giving an 
entirely different and fundamental 
importance to hosiery as a part of the 
fashion ensemble.” 

The first “footballing” of this new 
line came to light in the New York 
market. Within one week of the time 
the first delivery of grenadine-crepe 
stockings had been made, a Brooklyn 
store had hammered the price down 
to $1.00 a pair. The merchandise was 
advertised by the Brooklyn store in 
New York papers at cut prices, but 
only a few of the stockings reached 
the public. 


Bought His Stock at Retail 


Meanwhile the line had been placed 
in about ten of the finest New York 
outlets and initial deliveries had been 
made. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that the Brooklyn store referred 
to had been offered the line first, but 
the buyer had refused to look at it. 
When he saw his mistake, several 
weeks later, this same buyer wanted to 
purchase but demanded immediate de- 
livery so as to be able to show the 
merchandise along with style leaders 
of the metropolitan market. Immedi- 
ate delivery was impossible and when 
the Westcott office advised the Brook- 
lyn store the buyer threatened to go 
into the New York market and buy 
the merchandise at retail prices from 
Macy, Bonwit Teller and others. 

Word reached Mr. Freeman by wire 
at Dayton, Ohio, and he immediately 
wired New York stores who had 
bought the line to shop the Brooklyn 
establishment and buy back every 
stocking. His request was complied 
with and four hours after the mer- 
chandise had been put on sale by the 
Brooklyn store forty shoppers had 
bought back every stocking. 

Deplorable as the condition is in 
New York, Mr. Freeman remarked 
that it is rather to be expected. He 
pointed out that competition was ab- 
normally keen, in the market and that 
store buyers often are faced with cer- 
tain established store policies of 
underselling—policies over which the 
buyer often has no control. He is 
asked to meet all competition and 
undersell and at the same time show 
his regular mark-up. While the 
writer was talking to Mr. Freeman, 
a salesman ‘phoned in that a certain 
store wanted to price the merchandise 
at $1.94 and $2.94, in order to be 
one cent below competition. 


“The surprise to us,” ‘Mr. Freeman 
continued, “is that stores in other 
cities should adopt the same tactics, 
for no reason at all, and ultimately to 
their own serious detriment. Happily, 
so far as our goods are concerned, the 
condition has greatly improved both 
here and elsewhere. Practically all of 
the Fifth Avenue establishments from 
Fifty-eighth Street down are now 
carrying Fabrimode hosiery at our 
suggested prices and Macy’s are giving 
us a very large business. However, 
I never know when the telephone 
rings but what another price war is 
on. They start as they end—ab- 
ruptly.”’ 

From the point of view of low sell- 
ing costs Mr. Freeman considers the 
Macy account exceptional. ‘While it 
is their policy to undersell,” he point- 
ed out, ‘they do not look for trouble 
but are always prepared for it. We 
do not feel that R. H. Macy makes 
a football of our line because of their 
underselling policies. They do not 
single out our line because of its 
fashion value and consumer accept- 
ance. The policy is general through- 
out the store. I cannot understand, 
however, why so many competitive 
mills boast that they do not sell Macy 
and at the same time send their sales- 
men there almost every sample room 
day with some ‘special’ proposition. 


Arrangement with Macy 


“After the first price skirmish I 
immediately returned from Dayton. 
Macy had dropped their price to 
ninety-four cents, according to their 
6 per cent underselling policy, but the 
day before my return, after the Brook- 
lyn store stock had been purchased, 
Macy was back to their normal selling 
price. And they had continued their 
big advertising program. A confer- 
ence was called and we met that 
morning to discuss plans for the 
future. They were good enough to 
forsake the fashion prestige and the 
Schiaparelli label, even though they 
had already spent close to $2,000 ad- 
vertising under that name, thus pro- 
tecting us against the possible loss of 
dealer good will, because of their 
selling policy. The store buys in 
enormous quantities and I can truth- 
fully say that as yet they have never 
requested one single concession from 
us in any way. They pay promptly 
and return only defective merchandise. 
Their inspection of incoming goods is 
very severe and they reject anything 
failing to meet their standard, but if 
any merchandise proves a slow seller 
because of faulty judgment on their 
part, they never return it. 

“Unfortunately, when we_ intro- 
duced the line last February, we were 
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having production troubles and were 
unable to deliver more than a third of 
the merchandise we sold. Although 
my company had spent close to $200,- 
000 in perfecting the new twist, our 
percentage of imperfects was very 
high. Competition began to spring 
up. We realized, although it was 
hard to make the buyer believe it, that 
competitive salesmen were showing 
samples and taking a long chance that 
they could deliver. To knit up a 
few samples of grenadine-crepe is 
quite a different story than to get into 
volume production. 


Process Now Patented 


“By April it was estimated that 
about three hundred mills were copy- 
ing the idea in one form or another. 
A few were doing a good job and 
actually making a high twist stocking, 
but most of them were merely chem. 
ically treating the old to make it dull. 
Macy had advertised ‘it’s bright to be 
dull’ and instantly the word ‘dull’ 
seemed to spread. But the buyer 
could not distinguish, without a great 
deal of study, the technical difference 
between dull and grenadine twist 
Other buyers didn’t care. They want: 
ed something with which to kill the 
thing and trade down. One store 
even advertised first quality merchan- 
dise at ninety-nine cents and_ stated 
in the copy that all other leading 
stores were asking $1.95 for dull 
stockings. The lusterless finish of 
our hosiery is permanently knitted 
into the stocking by a high twist of 
the yarn. The feature is now patented 
and can be made only by licensed 
mills. We are licensing only those 
who will make a stocking meeting a 
certain standard. But the copyist who 
is treating his old hosiery tram 
chemically is doing everything to de- 
moralize the industry. Now, a great 
many mills are ‘stuck’ both going and 
coming. There is absolutely no mar- 
ket for the old hosiery tram and those 
who have tried to copy or infringe on 
our basic idea are stuck with that 
stock and cannot sell it because of the 
recent patent. We are anxious to use 
the patent in the interest of better 
retailers, making it possible for them 
to trade up and discount unethical 
competition. 

“Wherever Fabrimode was placed 
on sale the consumer demand at feg- 
ular prices was instantaneous. It 
seemed as though women acknovl. 
edged its fashion value and could not 
buy enough. In some instances, how- 
ever, stores did everything to kill the 
idea for their competitors and many 
went to costly extremes. 

“When we first brought out the 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Ezra ]. Warner, president, Sprague, 
Warner & Company. 


OR the first time in their sixty- 
Bee years of business, Sprague, 

Warner & Company of Chicago, 

one of the largest wholesalers, 
catering exclusively to the independ- 
ent retail grocery trade, will launch 
in September a comprehensive pro- 
gtam of national advertising in the 
food field. The advertising will ap- 
pear in the leading women’s mag- 
azines. 

Nearly three years of research and 
planning preceded the preparation of 
the first advertisements. Each inser- 
tion will feature one Sprague, Warner 
product, supplemented by other re- 
lated products. | New recipe books 
will be offered and the magazine ad- 
vertising will be supported by monthly 
direct-mail pieces to housewives fea- 
turing simultaneously the products 
advertised in the magazines. These 
will be mailed to lists of names sup- 
plied by dealers and will go out over 
the names of the individual dealers. 

In addition, suitable material in the 
form of cuts and mats will be supplied 
by the company to dealers for their 
Own supporting advertising in local 
newspapers. This local advertising by 
the dealers will tie in directly with 
the national advertising and the direct- 
mail advertising which is being sup- 
plied each month for the purpose. 

Decalcomanias featuring the brand 
of Sprague, Warner merchandise car- 
tied by the dealer are supplied to 
dealers without cost. Window val- 
ances are supplied at a very low cost. 

Sprague, Warner & Company are 
the country’s largest distributors of 


Sprague, Warner to 
Launch First National 
Advertising Campaign 


BY D. G. BAIRD 


food products sold exclusively through 
selected independent agency dealers. 
In its entire history the company has 
never once deviated from its rigid 
policy of selling only to selected in- 
dependent dealers. Its distribution 
covets every state of the Union and 
all dealers are contacted at regular in- 
tervals by Sprague, Warner salesmen. 

The company has shown a consist- 
ent, steady growth for sixty-eight 
years, without national advertising. 
Its objectives are increased volume, a 
higher rate of turnover, enhanced 
prestige for established dealers, and 
the Sprague, Warner products and 
more extensive stocks in existing out- 
lets. Some new dealers will be added 
in communities not now served. 

The advertising problem was com- 
plicated by the fact that Sprague, 
Warner markets three 
complete lines of goods 
under the brands of 
Richelieu, Ferndell and 
Batavia. Each of these 
three lines of foods is 
identical except for the 
differences in the labels. 
Each line contains 568 
items and any given 
item under one of these 
three brands is exactly 
the same as the cor- 
responding item under 
each of the other two 
brands. Each agency 
dealer carries but one 
of the three brands. 
Each advertisement will 
feature the three brands 
and will make clear 
that the three brands 


Sprague, Warner is 
one of the concerns 
that has cast its lot 
with the independent 
dealer exclusively. 
Under no conditions 
will they sell chain 
organizations. 
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are identical save for the three labels 
which they bear. 

Sprague, Warner has always “leaned 
over backwards” in its policy of pro- 
tecting its agency dealers and it has 
long provided an unusual degree of 
assistance and service to its dealers in 
meeting all of their problems. 

For example, in the plant at Chi- 
cago a model store is maintained, to 
which visiting dealers come by the 
hundreds to study such matters as store 
layout, arrangement and display of 
goods, the latest ideas in mechanical 
equipment and the proper proportion 
of stock to insure the highest rate of 
turnover. Every factor in the man- 


agement of an efficient grocery store 
has been studied and illustrated with 
the greatest care. 

(Continued on page 120) 


How Metalcraft Grabbed a 


Popular Idea and 
Merchandised It 


BY G ANDERSON ORB 


T= steadily growing sales of 
the Metalcraft Corporation, St. 
Louis manufacturers of toy air- 

plane construction sets, is based 
primarily on the fact that this com- 
pany seized upon the popular interest 
in aviation almost as soon as it flared 
up, and began designing toys to cap- 
italize on it. 

In 1927, this firm was manufactur- 
ing wheel toys, tricycles, scooters and 
wagons, for sale in the toy departments 
of various stores over the country. 
The business was subject to all of the 
uncertainties of a special class of mer- 
chandise whose distribution rested 
upon a few peak sales periods around 
Christmas and early spring. It was sub- 
ject to the keenest kind of competition, 
with the possibility of some other 
manufacturer coming to the front with 
another toy just a bit newer, or to a 
cut in prices that would be disastrous 
or endanger the volume of Metal- 
craft. 

Then in May, 1927, Lindbergh 
made his flight and almost overnight 
the world became air-minded. And 
to no one does the romance of avia- 
tion make as much of an appeal as it 
does to the boy from eight to sixteen 
years of age. In September, 1927, 
The Airplane Model League of 
America was organized by one of the 
leading boy’s magazines, backed by 
the National Aeronautic Association. 
The interest of the youth of the coun- 
try in this new form of transportation 
was fairly aflame. 

In this interest lay Metalcraft’s 
opportunity. An odd assortment—or 
what appeared to be such—of nuts, 
bolts, strips of metal, and tiny screws, 
appeared upon the desk of Garvey 
Lyons, then president of Metalcraft. 
But when this assortment of pieces 
were put together, they formed a 


miniature model of Lindbergh’s 
“Spirit of St. Louis.” 
Almost immediately Metalcraft 


Photo courtesy 
Junior Mechanics 
and Model Air- 
plane News, by 
Wings Photo 
Service 


The organization of clubs among air-minded boys was a leading 


factor in the Metalcraft sales plan. 


(Above) Joseph Ebrhardt, 


St. Louis, high point winner in the first annual National Indoor 
Model Airplane contest. 


pushed to completion some construc- 
tion sets and delivered them to the toy 
buyers. These met a prompt and 
whole-hearted welcome both from the 
retailers and, better yet, from the boys 
who got them. No time was lost! 
Dies were perfected for other models, 
airplane equipment added and larger 
sets were planned. 

Metalcraft now had a_ product 
which could be standardized, and mer- 
chandised under a trade name for 
which a popular demand could be 
created. 

Knight, Dyscart, and Bixby—part 
of the original group who financed 
Lindy’s flight—became interested and 
are now stockholders in Metalcraft. 

Riding the wave of popular thought 
and losing not a day in making the 
most of each particular trend, Metal- 
craft Corporation continued perfecting 
machinery for larger and larger pro- 
duction, as they kept bringing out new 
models for the boys. 
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In February, 1928, Mr. Lyons went 
to New York. A zeppelin was flying 
over the city. In August, Metalcraft 
was selling toy zeppelins. This is but 
one instance of their method of acting 
on the trend of the moment. 

In the early fall of 1927, the toy 
airplane business was practically neg- 
ligible, by February, 1928, it had 
jumped to around $300,000 retail— 
in about three months—while 1928 
saw Metalcraft alone wholesaling 
some $400,000 of toy airplane con- 
struction sets. 

But in spite of this growth, there 
came a general lull in aviation popu- 
larity and Metalcraft was in danget 
of being shoved back into the ranks 
of ordinary toy manufacturers. Lead- 
ers of Metalcraft recognized this 
danger, and even in the earlier part 
of 1928, they were casting about for 
a merchandising plan that would put 
them solidly in the lead in the juvenile 

(Continued on page 112) 
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ME MSCANN INDEX 


a working tool to measure buying 
power, produced by scientific analy- 
sis of market potentials, and checked 
with sales of manufacturers having 
national distribution. 


The purchasing power of the United 
States, by counties, is measured by the 
McCann Index. After its development by 
advanced statistical methods (without the 
use of conjecture) it was found to be no- 
tably accurate as checked with the com- 
bined sales of a number of nationally 
distributed articles. 

This new working tool is used in figur- 
ing sales quotas; in detecting weak spots 
in distribution; in allocating advertising 
expenditures; in examining the character 
of media circulation, and the like. 

Where the Index is to be used in meas- 
uring the market for an individual commod- 
ity, it is made applicable by introducing 
additional factors appropriate to the 
product involved. 

We have therefore in this work both a 
general index and a method for the de- 
termination of any number of specific 
product indices. 

A booklet has been prepared describ- 
ing the Index which will be sent upon re- 
quest. Address the Markets Division. Or, 
if you desire, we shall be glad to explain 
the application of the Index to the ad- 
vertising and marketing of your product. 


New York Chicago 
Montreal Toronto 


THE. K. 


McCANN COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 


Cleveland San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Denver 
Winnipeg Vancouver London Paris Frankfort o. M. 


Does the Tire Business Represent 
America’s Worst Managed Industry? 


A continuation of the series of articles on ‘What Price Profitless Sales,” in the 
course of which an endeavor is being made to point out the problems, errors and 
poor results which obtain with certain industries and companies in order that 
those companies active in other lines may seek to profit by “outside” experience. 


BY RAYMOND BILL 


sounds like treason to the tire 

business, then let the tire industry 

make the most of it. It is high 
time that mismanagement of an indus- 
try as a whole should be paraded 
before industrial and financial leaders, 
yes, even before the investing public. 
Destructive, nonsensical competition 
has ruled so long in the tire field that 
today virtually every company in the 
industry is in a shaky position as to 
its current profit and loss and its gen- 
eral soundness for the morrow. 

If the tire market had flown afar, 
was being shrunk by inroads of a 
. competitive product, was overwhelmed 
with a gigantic world-wide over- 
supply (such as exists in sugar and 
coffee), or even if the consuming 
market had subsided a substantial per- 
centage—there might be some excuse. 
But since none of these “evils” pre- 
vail, and since there are now over 
26,000,000 motor vehicles in America 
alone to be served with rubber (the 
largest registration in history), there 
is not much in the way of alibis to 
hide behind. Incompetent manage- 
ment under such circumstances must 
face the consequences of its own 
shortcomings and sooner or later be 
literally ousted from office by the 
stockholders or do a right about face 
and learn how to “cooperate” with 
competitors to the end that merchan- 
dising methods, policies and practices 
will be constructive, and reasonably 
profitable for the rank and file of the 
industry. 

The tire industry, despite its cur- 
rent lack of profits, will not go out 


I: the heading on this article 


of business. Tires must be made to 
serve a gigantic market. Tires are an 
essential; even modern mileage re- 
quires an average of about two tires 
for every automotive vehicle in active 
service. But stockholders cannot long 
abide with or by intolerable manage- 
ment. If a widespread upheaval in 
executive circles is to be avoided, 
there must be immediate amplification 
of the spirit of live and let live; there 
must be general recognition of the 
futility of price-war competition ; there 
must be less personal animosity be- 
tween the head officials of the prin- 
cipal tire companies; there must be 
more cooperation and less back-biting 
(which begets more of the same). 
The tire industry has been almost 
constantly demoralized during the 
past ten years, mainly because it has 
lacked individual leadership in the 
form of an outstanding company fac- 
tot or in cooperative action through 
the medium of a trade association. 
For years what has been known as the 
“big five” tire companies (Goodyear, 
Goodrich, Firestone, United States 
and Fisk) have set the pace for the 
industry, but each company in itself 
has been equally influential in de- 
termining trade policies, practices and 
general operations. The result has 
been that whatever one of these com- 
panies did the others, if it were to 
their advantage economically or for 
“policy” reasons, could do also. A 
price cut by Firestone, for instance, 
would bring similar action by the 
others, and, following them, the en- 
tire industry. It has been frequently 
contended that at times if the indi- 


vidual company initiating a price 
decline had been ignored in this action 
by the other four of the “big five” 
the industry could have maintained its 
prices at higher and profitable levels. 
This fact was brought out recently 
when it was pretty generally agreed 
that the tire manufacturers would not 
follow the lead of the mail-order con- 
cerns and reduce their prices. The 
manufacturers, it is reported, virtually 
agreed not to cut, but, with the ex- 
planation that raw material prices 
were lower and manufacturing opera- 
tions more economical, one of the 
“big five’’ announced a reduction. 
The others all followed, some going 
beyond the reduction of the company 
initiating the move or camouflaging 
the cut by revising trade discounts so 
that the dealer’s costs would be re- 
duced and he would be induced to 
“meet competition.” 

Petty jealousy and intense rivalry 
between factors prevented concerted 
trade action of benefit to the industry 
as a whole through the operation of 
a trade organization. For twenty-two 
years the rubber manufacturers have 
supported some kind of a trade or- 
ganization, but aside from the com- 
pilation of statistics (the accuracy of 
which has often been questioned) 
this association has done little to 
stabilize the business. ‘Politics’ 
has been the brake on the associa- 
tion’s activities. One manufacturer- 
member or a group of members would 
see to it that no policy was annunciat- 
ed by the organization that was likely 
to be harmful to his or its particular 
interests. As an example, when bal- 
loon tires were introduced in 1924-25, 
it was impossible to limit the number 
of different sizes in which the new 


1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Net income .... $1,452,577 —$3,439,800 $357,741 —$2,490,513 —$1,346,417 
oC) ae 29,896,500 24,470,562 24,251,840 25,424,431 27,130,101 
Per cent profit per 
dollar capital.. 4.87 14.02 15 —9.78 —4.96 


Kelly-Springfield 


Company showed a substantial loss 
last year and there is no information 
currently available to indicate any 
material change in the situation as re- 
gards this company. 
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Why the Tire Business Has Not Prospered 


Petty jealousies 

Price uncertainty 

Intense competition 

Lack of cooperation 

Vacillating policies 

Periodic overproduction 

Too much individualist action 

Multitude of tire sizes and styles and types 
Failure of organized action through a trade 
association 

Rebates and discounts to dealers encourag- 
ing price-cutting 

Expense of competing directly with dealers 
for consumer business 

In too many cases production and financial 
men sponsoring merchandising procedure 
Abuse of dealer relations—commercial and 


national accounts, bus and taxi business 
Lack of dominating leadership, in the form 
of either an individual or a company or an 
association 

Failure to protect independent tire mer- 
chants from the standpoint of giving them 
a fair opportunity to make a reasonable 
profit. 

Small profits on volume orders, such as 
original equipment business from motor car 
manufacturers, mail order houses, the big 
oil companies for their filling stations, etc. 
Creation of company owned or controlled 
service stations in which the capital invest- 
ment is with relatively few exceptions way 
out of proportion to the possible profits let 
alone the probable profits. 


tires should be made because of the 
varied desires of the members. As 
a result, there was such a multitude 
of sizes made that thousands of dol- 
lars were expended by the manufac- 
turers for mold equipment only used 
a short time before being abandoned 
because of the obsolescence of sizes. 
Further losses were entailed by 
dealers whose stocks quickly “‘went 
out of demand,” and tremendous in- 
vestments were required of the trades- 
men who desired to carry a complete 
stock of tires. Inability of the manu- 
facturers to work harmoniously ac- 
centuated the “crude rubber crisis,” 
when the British Colonial Office 
adopted the Stevenson Act restricting 
the export of crude rubber from the 
Far East and brought a rift in the 
association through the withdrawal of 
the membership of Firestone. 
Indicative of the inability of the 
trade association to function because 
of the “policy” attitude of its mem- 
bers is the fact that the efforts of the 
association to publish a “standard” 
tepair manual brought forth a manual 
in which three or four distinct repair 
methods are described. Three of the 
larger companies insisted that their 
tepair methods were best and would 


not consent to the publication of a 
manual not including a description of 
these systems. The industry was 
looking for a uniform repair method 
and the association handed it three or 
four methods, each of which had been 
in practice for some time. 

The association’s statistical work 
was designed to prevent overproduc- 
tion and to serve as a guide in plot- 
ting the production curve of the 
industry, but despite heavy inventories 
which reports of the association in- 
dicated, individual factories and the 
industry continued at times to turn out 
as many tires a day as its manufac- 
turing facilities would permit. Dur- 
ing the last ten years there have been 
numerous occasions when extremely 
heavy inventories have seriously em- 
barrassed the industry. There has 
been an absence of a serious effort to 
regulate output to potential demand. 
The result has been that heavy in- 
ventories have brought unloading 
practices which have demoralized 
prices and seriously handicapped 
smaller manufacturers. 

It has frequently been contended 
that questionable merchandising prac- 
tices have been the result of the 
destinies of some of the larger com- 


panies being in the hands of “‘produc- 
tion” men, men schooled in factory 
operation but almost entirely lacking 
in trade knowledge. These executives, 
having in mind chiefly the ability of 
their plants to turn out quantities of 
tires, created problems for the sub- 
ordinate executives responsible for the 
marketing of these tires. Conse- 
quently, the latter at times have been 
hard-pressed in passing on finished 
merchandise to the trade. 

The industry has been marked 
through the vacillating policies of its 
leading factors. Its relations with 
dealers have been uncertain because 
of the frequent changes made in the 
arrangements under which tires have 
been sold. Ten years ago it was 
recognized that there were too many 
retail outlets for tires; that the manu- 
facturers were so anxious to establish 
channels of distribution that tires 
would be sold wholesale to practically 
anyone indicating a desire to handle 
them. Grocery stores, hardware shops, 
furniture houses and department 
stores were recognized as just as de- 
sirable avenues of reaching the car 
Ownets as were tire specialists, car 
dealers, garage operators and gasoline 
stations. The result was that the field 


1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
adh Ce $206,473,737 $215,528,309 $193,442,945 $193,480,121 $192,962,040 
Net income 14,291,152 5,208,800 9,323,113 —10,781,255 576,009 
Per cent profit per 

dollar sales. ... 6.90 2.42 2.75 —5.56 3 
| are 308,512.889 301,076,541 297,305,957 299,593,472 270,233,791 
Per cent profit per 

doilar capital... 4.63 1.73 1.79 —3.60 21 


ee 


U. S. Rubber 


It is reported this company will show 
a deficit for the first half of 1930 as 
against a net profit of $596,000 for the 
first six months of the previous year. 
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: Comparisons are not entirely prac- 
Firestone tical because relatively short time Ron 
ties have been listed on the New York 
— = : webs aie _— Stock Exchange. Net income for six 
(Years ending October 31) months ending April 30, 1930, 
Net sales .. $144,397,626 $127,696,759 $125,664,666 $144,585,804 amounted to only twenty-three cents a 
Net income .... 6,056,217 13,215,522 6,507,702 7,694,918 share, whereas dividend requirements 
Per cent profit per amount to eighty cents a share. It 
doliar sales 4.20 10.35 5.19 5.32 seems doubtful if the company will do 
Capital ....... 91,639,794 102,100,143 150,674,201 as well in the next six months, meaning 
Per cent profit per that it will not have earned the divi- 
dollar capital. .. 14.42 6.37 5.11 dend on its common stock. 
Indications are that earnings approxi- 
Goodyear mated $1.75 a share in first quarter of 
1930 and will be about the same in the 
1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 second quarter. In the first half of 
Net sales ...... $169,470.112 $230,161,358 $222,178,540 $250,769,209 $226,227,067 1929, the company earned $7.02 a 
Net income 21,005,892 8,799,139 13,635,667 13,327,844 18,614,375 share, indicating substantial falling off 
Per cent profit pet on a percentage basis in profits of the 
dollar sales.... 12.39 3.82 6.13 Dez 8.22 largest company, with the best earnings 
Copel ... nase. 182,595,827 197,796,240 194,927,218 208,668,839 record of recent date on percentage of 
Per cent profit per profit per dollar of sale, and percentage 
dollar capital. .. 4.81 6.9 6.85 8.93 of profit per dollar of capital. 
° Reported sales for first quarter of 
Goodrich 1930 for all lines except tires in excess 
of sales for first quarter 1929. Never- 
1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 theless, reported loss for first quarter 
Net sales ...... $136,239,527 $148,391,478 $151,684,961 $148,805,179 $164,494,957 and indications are that June price re- 
Net income .... 12,744,448 5,065,110 11,780,307 3,513,023 7,446,310 ductions will greatly affect earnings for 
Per cent profit per second quarter. First six months of 
dollar sales.... 9.35 3.42 Watt 2.36 4.52 1929 the company earned $4.09 per 
er 83,249,641 100,370,533 101,473,720 98,182,322 129,434,902 share. During year acquired Hood and 
Per cent profit per Miller, both forced into mergers largely 
dollar capital... 15.31 5.05 11.60 3.58 DTD through their own poor records. 
Fisk 
1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 Showed a loss in the first six months 
Ending 10-31 Ending 10-31 14 months of 1929 of over $236,000 and it is in- 
Net sales ...... $74,900,373 $68,051,739 $72,404,002 $60,933,841 $52,790,426 dicated will show substantially greater 
Net income .... 6,166,752 3,354,432 2,620,722 —8,791,252 —7,496,458 loss for the first half of the current 
Per cent profit per year. 
dollar sales. . 8.25 4.92 3.62 —14.42 —14.20 
Gaited s:scisewe 49,120,520 58,184,192 58,524,402 48,275,610 54,781,075 
Per cent profit per 
dollar capital. . 12:59 a7 4.48 —18.20 —13.68 


was overcrowded and retailers were 
having difficulty selling at a profit be- 
cause of intense competition. 

While the mortality among tire re- 
tailers has been tremendous during the 
past few years, the field is still over- 
crowded and competition among re- 
tailers has been intensified by the 
manufacturers directly competing with 
them through expensive company- 
owned service stations and through 
making tires for mail-order and chain- 
store organizations. For years the 
morale of the tire dealer has been 
iowered through the manner in which 
the manufacturers have handled the 
so-called national and commercial 
account business as well as the sale 
of tires to bus lines and taxicab cor- 
porations. 

A commercial account is recognized 
as one having more than five vehicles 
in service, while a national account, 


as its name indicates, is one having a 
fleet of vehicles operated in various 
parts of the country, the tires for 
which are purchased through a central 
point. Discounts vary with these ac- 
counts and the individual dealer is 
encouraged to solicit this business, but 
the manufacturers make it impossible 
for him to get the business by solicit- 
ing it direct and at prices below those 
quoted to the dealers. Buses and 
taxis are equipped, in most cases, with 
tires purchased on a “mileage basis,” 
at a price which is considerably below 
that which the dealer could quote or 
on a rental basis, which requires a 
service organization prohibitively ex- 
pensive for the dealer. Dealers who 
for years efficiently handled com- 
mercial accounts have had this busi- 
ness taken away from them by the 
very manufacturers whose tires they 
sold who have quoted below the 


dealers’ prices. Competition for bus 
business at one time was so intense 
that manufacturers would quote prices 
below their costs with the hope that 
a competitor would bid still lower, 
get the business and suffer a loss. One 
company spent $50,000 in an effort to 
get a traction line account in the 
Middle West, dropped the proposition 
when it succeeded in getting another 
company to bid so low that the second 
company never had a chance to make 
a profit when it obtained the business. 

Original equipment business, that 
is tires for use on new automobiles 
and trucks, has rarely been known to 
be profitable, being solicited in the 
early days because of the “advertising 
value” it had and the possibility it 
held of bolstering replacement sales. 
The advertising value is now question- 
able and it has been proven that 

(Continued on page 118) 
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“| wouldn't kid you if | could!” 
by Robert L. Ripley 


(of ‘Believe it or Not” fame) 


Baron Munchausen, | feel sure, wasn’t called a liar more often than | have been. But— 
believe it or not—l have made every one who has assailed me face to face eat his own 
words. Yes, actually eat them. | haven't traveled in seventy-one foreign countries for 
nothing. | haven't pored over ancient tomes —talked with strange peoples—combed 
the unexplored wilds of Yucatan—penetrated into the secret sanctuaries of China and 
Thibet—lost myself among the natives thronging at the burning ghats of the Ganges— 
in short, | haven't devoted my life to unearthing the curios of this surprisingly curious 
world without being able to prove the existence of stranger things than even Marco Polo 
imagined. Readers of the New York American have gotten mighty excited about some 
of my daily cartoons. But not a single one of the thousands who have written to me 
has failed to be convinced that everything | put down on paper ts actually true. That, 
| believe, is helping to build reader-confidence for the American. 


THE 
NEW YORK AMERICAN 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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Wisconsin Court Brands 
Exclusive Retailer 
Contract Illegal 


Because Sales Management has received a number of 
inquiries about the recent Wisconsin Supreme Court 
decision in the General Cigar and G. H. P. Company 
case, this analysis is presented in some detail. This 
interpretation of the exclusive dealership may have 
far-reaching importance to other manufacturers. 


whereby a manufacturer, in co- 

operation with a wholesaler, con- 

tracts with retailers to sell a line 
of goods exclusively, the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court recently rendered a 
decision that may seriously affect the 
methods of certain so-called voluntary 
chains. The nature of the action, ac- 
cording to the decision, was to enjoin 
the General Cigar Company and G. 
H. P. Company, Inc., from carrying 
out an agreement and practices “in 
violation of the statutes prohibiting 
combinations in restraint of trade and 
tending to create monopoly.” 

The sections of the Wisconsin 
statute on which the case was based 
are almost identical with sections one 
and two of the Sherman anti-trust law. 
And because variations of the selling 
plan condemned are rather widely 
practiced and are well adapted to the 
merchandising of certain lines, the de- 
cision has national significance. 

The decision related that the de- 
fendants, including the Lewis & 
Leidersdorf Company, cigar jobbers of 
Milwaukee, in 1927 combined and 
conspired to monopolize or attempt to 
monopolize the wholesale cigar trade 
in Milwaukee County, and to restrain 
and prevent competition in the whole- 
saling of cigars. It also charged that 
the defendants were still acting under 
the “conspiracy,” were unlawfully re- 
straining trade and creating a monop- 
oly, and would continue to do so 
unless enjoined. 

The selling plan that was the cause 
of this sweeping condemnation in- 
volved a contract with 170 retailers 
whereby they agreed to buy their 
entire stocks from the Lewis & 
Leidersdorf Company and to display 
for sale, as the company designated, 
certain brands sold by the manufac- 


I: holding as illegal a selling plan 


turers. This number of dealers is in- 
cluded with approximately 450 retail 
stores and stands that the court con- 
sidered are the common outlets for 
cigars in Milwaukee. 

To induce the operators of outlets 
to enter into the contract, the decision 
explains that Lewis & Leidersdorf 
agreed to give them special discounts 
in excess of those allowed to non- 
contracting dealers, and to take back 
unsalable goods. 

It is also explained that the com- 
pany is the largest jobber of cigars in 
Milwaukee, has the exclusive handling 
of more brands than any other house, 
and by reason of the arrangement with 
the defendant manufacturers occupies 
a dominant position in the wholesale 
tobacco business in Milwaukee. ‘The 
other jobbers each handle only a few 
brands, and alone none can furnish 
sufficient variety to retailers to enable 
them to conduct business success- 
fully.” 

By reason of the agreement among 
the defendants and the use of the con- 
tract with dealers, the court held that 
the Lewis & Leidersdorf Company 
supplied to retailers complete stocks 
adequate for successful business, com- 
prising a majority of the leading 
brands in the market, and has de- 
stroyed the greater part of the whole- 
saling formerly done by manufacturers 
and other jobbers in Milwaukee with 
the retailers operating under the ex- 
clusive contracts. The decision then 
adds: ‘The use of said contract is 
intended to and its operation does and 
will continue to eliminate from the 
retail trade in Milwaukee all brands 
of cigars not exclusively handled by 
the defendants, and is intended to 
create and its operation is creating a 
monopoly by the defendants of the 
sale of cigars in Milwaukee.” 
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Another point emphasized by the 
court as restraining trade was the con- 
tract between the manufacturers and 
the Lewis & Leidersdorf Company 
which gave to the company a discount 
sufficient to enable it to resell the 
manufacturers’ brands at the special 
discounts provided for by the exclu- 
sive contracts with dealers. It was 
also charged that the manufacturers 
sold this company exclusively on cer- 
tain brands, and at lower prices on 
other brands than they would sell 
other jobbers in the market. 

It was contended by the manufac. 
turers that the statute is intended to 
ban only those combinations which 
fix or limit price or quantity, and that 
the provision respecting supply is 
material only because it affects price. 
“This contention,’ the decision ob- 
serves, ‘‘is based on the history of the 
development of the common law doc- 
trine condemning monopolies.” It 
then cited several U. S. Supreme Court 
decisions to support the allegation that 
conspiracy to restrain competition in 
supplying cigars to retailers so as to 
eliminate all kinds of cigars not ex- 
clusively handled by the defendants is 
within the prohibitions of the statute, 
and continued: 


“Prejudices Public Interest” 


“The necessary effect of this is to 
deprive the public of choice in the 
cigars they will buy, and to cut off 
supply from the portion of the public 
who prefer brands of cigars other than 
those supplied by the defendants. 
This idea is plainly within the lan- 
guage of the statute banning every 
combination ‘intended to restrain or 
prevent competition in the supply or 
price of any commodity in general use 
in this state.’ Control of price and 
quantity are especially mentioned, but 
control of supply in other ways than 
quantity is also covered. Under many 
decisions anything that ‘prejudices the 
public interests by unduly restricting 
competition or unduly obstructing the 
course of trade’ falls within the pro- 
hibitions of the statute.” 

The defendants further contended 
that injury to other jobbers of Mil- 
waukee County through shutting off 
their competition is not within the 
prohibitions of the statute, and that 
only injury to the public is prohibited. 
However, the court held that the pub- 
lic does suffer injury by the cutting 
off of jobbers from the trade outlets 
essential to successful business, al- 
though the injury may not be due to 
the raising of prices. The opinion 
states that injury to competitors, 4s 
well as injury to the public, is under 
the ban of the statute, and quotes 

(Continued on page 104) 
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© Sawyer Scenic Photos, Inc. 


Imagine yourself in a car traveling miles amid scenes like this over a highway that is as 


perfect as the scenery is matchless. 


As much a part of Oregon as 


the Columbia River Highway 


Geologists tell us that the waters of the Columbia River 
helped the Colorado dig its Grand Canyon. Then an 
upheaval diverted its course and the Columbia tore its 
way through a mighty mountain range and created a 
gorge of unique magnificence and grandeur. The people 
of Oregon have built a highway through this gorge 
which is one of the wonders of the West. @ Indigenous! 
That’s the Columbia Gorge, and just as indigenous is 
The Oregonian. A definite part of the community it 
serves. It began when Oregon had less than 50,000 people 
—back in 1850. Now more than a million live in its trading 
area—300,000 in Portland alone—and The Oregonian’s 
circulation is daily,:109,000; Sunday, 171,000. The largest 


circulation in the Pacific Northwest. The lowest milline 
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The world famous Multnomah Falls is a 
Columbia Highway spot that once seen can 
never be forgotten. 


rate on the Pacific Coast. Leads in circulation; in display 
advertising; in classified advertising! Used by 20% more 


display advertisers than any other Portland newspaper. 


Nationally represented by 
VERREE & CONKLIN, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
285 Madison Ave. 333 N. Michigan Ave. 321 Lafayette Blvd. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
Monadnock Bldg. 


Che Oregonian. 


PORTLAND 


For 80 years 


° 


the preferred newspaper 


OREGON 


of Oregon People 


New Wings Cigarette Increases 
“Big Four” to Five in Chicago 


OMPLETE distribution through 

all the 12,000 tobacco outlets 

in Chicago and six surrounding 

counties of Illinois and Indiana 
and a sales volume comparable with 
the older fifteen-cent cigarettes has 
been achieved by Brown & William- 
son Tobacco Corporation, Louisville, 
in the introduction of its new Wings 
cigarette there, J. C. Williams, depart- 
ment manager in charge of the Chi- 
cago territory, has informed SALEs 
MANAGEMENT. 

Aided by a staff of fifty salesmen, 
by dominant advertising space in all 
the English-language and the thirteen 
foreign-language Chicago newspapers, 
a full showing on twenty-four sheet 
boards and elevated car cards, by win- 
dow display and radio broadcasting, 
distribution in the entire 12,000 outlets 
was secured between June 9 and 14, 
Mr. Williams said. The campaign— 
the largest ever put on by a tobacco 
company in that territory—has been 
continued with undiminished _ in- 
tensity. 


Start with Teasers 


Starting with a “teaser” in the 
earlier days of that week, the cigarette 
was formally announced in seven- 
column space. 

A large advertisement was used 
every day in all papers during the in- 
troductory period of the campaign 
when the cigarette was introduced 
through a special introductory offer of 
two packs for fifteen cents. Succeed- 
ing advertisements have also been 
“dominant.” The advertisements fol- 
lowing this introductory offer have 
been either five columns by 250 lines 
or six columns by 250 lines, and have 
appeared three times a week. 

Wings retail at fifteen cents a pack- 
age—wholesale $6.40 a thousand, the 
same wholesale price as for the other 
leading brands. 

The $100 tax imposed on the sale 
of cigarettes in Chicago tends to 
eliminate the “‘illegitimate’’ dealer 
and for this reason the 12,000 outlets 
represent complete coverage, not only 
of tobacco stores but of drug, grocery 
and other dealers selling cigarettes. 

Wings have been put on the mar- 
ket in two types of packages. A 
“wallet” pack embodies the cigarette 
case idea employed by Brown & 


A large advertise- 
ment was used 
every day in all 
papers during the 
introduc- 
tory period of the 
Wings campaign 
and to stimulate 
interest in the 
two types of pack- 
ages being used 
a voting contest 
was conducted 
with the results 
announced daily. 


The AIR-COOLED Cigarette 
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In one week Chiengo joyfully 
takes millions of WINGs 


in tow exclusive new parks! 
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Williamson’s eighteen-cent Raleigh 
brand. This “wallet” pack is intend- 
ed to afford each cigarette perfect 
protection. A “twin tens’ pack con- 
tains two small packages of ten 
cigarettes each, held together by a 
glassine wrap. One package of ten 
cigarettes is kept intact while the 
other ten are being smoked. The 
smaller packages may be tucked into 
vest pocket or handbag. 

To stimulate interest in both pack- 
ages, Brown & Williamson has con- 
ducted a “voting’’ campaign. Six 
attractive girls in aviatrix costumes 
have been interviewing smokers in 
prominent places throughout Chicago 
and securing their vote on whether or 
not they prefer the ‘“‘wallet” or “twin 
tens” pack. The results of this vot- 
ing contest are being announced daily 
in the newspapers through another 
series of advertisements. 

The slogan for Wings is “the air- 
cooled cigarette.’ By a new process 
Brown & Williamson air-wash all of 
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the tobacco used in manufacturing 
Wings cigarette—eliminating dust, 
grit, burns and other impurities, and 
making the cigarette cool and smooth. 

Plans for extension of the sale of 
Wings to other cities have not yet 
been announced. 


Vineyardists Employ 
Movies for Promotion 


In an effort to stimulate “‘wet’’ sen- 
timent, the Italian Swiss Colony, 4 
grape and grapejuice selling organiza- 
tion, members and vineyards of which 
are in Sonoma, Napa and Mendocino 
counties of California, have prepared 
a motion picture depicting the early 
history and scenic panoramas of the 
grape growing colony, with so-called 
pre-prohibition views of its winery at 
Asti, California, in full operation. 
Enrico Prati, vice-president and sales 
manager, is touring eastern states, 
to arrange showings. 
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In Thirty Days 


space than four other women’s 


magazines combined. 


" It will gain more than $4,000,000 
in gross advertising revenue during 


1927, 1928, 1929 and 1930. 
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The explanation is that the new 
Delineator has kept pace with the 
changes in thinking and tastes of 
the great progressive wing among 
. home-making women, and that an 
‘ increasing number of advertisers | 
have found it out. 
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New Guarantee with April 1931 of 2,600,000 
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Another Industry Invests in 
Systematic Retail Sales Training 


THREE-FOLD  train- 
ing problem was 
faced by Save the Sur- 
face Campaign, the 
organization responsible for 
the cooperative paint and var- 1 
nish campaign, in their effort : 
to get control of the industry’s 
share of the consumer’s dollar 
and reduce the cost of dis- 9. 
tributing paint and varnish. 

Retailers and their sales 
clerks had to be trained to do 
a more effective job of public 3. 
contact. Master painters need- 
ed training also and, finally, 
manufacturers’ and  whole- 
salers’ salesmen had to be 
— to cooperate more & 
effectively with these two retail 
outlets. 

The paint retailer, because 
of the multiplicity of lines 
carried, is at worst a store- 
keeper. At best, he is a mer- 
chant, rarely a merchandiser. 
The master painter is more of 
a craftsman than a business man and 
still thinks in terms of wages rather 
than of profits. 

In order to find out definitely how 
to train these important links in the 
sales chain, Save the Surface Cam- 
paign engaged a professional research 
organization to study the field. For 
186 retail stores thoroughly inves- 
tigated, the following ratings were 
established : 

1. Desirability of location and 
neighborhood, considering size and 


ing course. 


More than 4,000 dealers and their salesmen 
have enrolled in the Save the Surface train- 
The course is designed to ac- 
complish five objectives: 


stock, considering size and 
type of establishment—91 per 
cent, excellent. 

8. Condition of paint stocks 
—82 per cent, good. 


Emphasize the necessity for getting an 
accurate idea about each customer’s 
needs. 


Train men how to advise buyers on 
preparation of surfaces, use of colors, 
etc. 


Show salesmen how to meet objections 
usually encountered in selling. 


Train clerks to increase the unit of sale 
by suggestive selling. 


Show dealers how to cooperate more 
effectively in merchandising advertising 
and dealer helps offered by manufac- 
turers. 


9. Apparent practice in re- 
gard to determining the cus- 
tomer’s exact paint needs—64 
per cent, poor. 

10. Apparent practice in re- 
gard to advising and helping 
customers—66 per cent, poor. 

From these ratings, it was 
concluded that the appearance, 
stock and merchandising pol- 
icies of the average retail paint 
store were on a much higher 
level than the skill and_per- 
sonality of the salesmen. It 
was also concluded that the 
average retailer had leased a 
store in a fairly high rent zone, 


BY HERBERT KERKOW 


type of establishment—83 per cent, 
good. 

2. Appearance of paint on outside 
of building—79 per cent, fair. 

3. Attention-attracting qualities of 
window display—63 per cent, poor. 

4. General appearance inside—75 
per cent, fair. 

5. First impression created on en- 
trance—74 per cent, fair. 

6. Orderliness and attention value 
of paint display—61 per cent, poor. 

7. Apparent adequacy of paint 
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but had not capitalized the full 
value of his location, particu- 
larly as to exterior, window 
display, interior and entrance. 

Salesmen in these _ stores 
were rated on their skill and person- 
ality. These ratings were made: 

1. General appearance and mannet 
of speaking—64 per cent, poor. 

2. Skill in cultivating customet s 
respect and goodwill—61 per cent, 

oor. 

3. Skill in asking questions to 
secure needed information—58 pet 
cent, very poor. 

4. Skill in making helpful sugges 
tions—56 per cent, very poor. 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Trimmed Sizes 
FOR 
Printed Pieces 
CUT WITHOUT WASTE 
FROM 
_ 4 paper sheet sizes in stock 


26 x 29 
25 x 38 
32 x 44 
35 x 45 


and Warren’s Booktet Envevores to fit are 
carried in stocks of paper merchants handling 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers. 


Use 


size No, 1—For envelope enclosures 

(Fits Warren's Booklet Envelope No, t) Cuts from 26x 29 
size No. 2—For small booklets or folders 

{Fits Warren's Booklet Envelope Na. 2) Cats from 32244 
size No. 3—For folders or small booklets 

(Fits Warren's Booklet Envelope No, 3) Cuts from %5 x 38 . 
size No. 4—For letter enclosures ~ 

(Fits Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 4) Cuts from 2x 38 
siz No. 3—For pocket size pieces 

(Fits Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 5) Cuts from 32x44 
size No. 6—For booklets and small catalogs 

(Pits Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 6) Cuts from 35 x 45 
size No. 7—For catalogs and booklets 

{Fits Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 7) Cuts from 25 38 
size No. &—For purchasing agents’ pieces 

{Fits Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 8) Cats from 32% 44 
size No. 9—For filing size pieces 

(Piss Warren's Booklet Envelope No. %) Cuts from 35 x45 


sizé No. 10-934 x 124—t10 fit Warren’s Booklet Envelope No. 10 


size No. 10—For large area pieces 
(Fits Warren's Booki&t Envelope No. 10) Cuts from 25 «38 . 


SIZE PX9. 9—8% x 11—t0 fir Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 9 


SIZE DNNo. 8—234.x 1054—t0 fit Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 8 


{ SIZE No. 76x 9¥%4—to fit Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 7 
1 


SIZE No. 6-514 x834—t0 ft Warten's Booklet Envelope No. 6 


SIZE Do. 5—5% x 756—to fit Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 5 


SIZE No.'4 4x 94—to fit 


SIZE No. 341; x 6—to fit Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 3 


Warren's Bookler Envelope No. 4 


{size No. 2—3% x $}4—to fit Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 2 
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SIZE Do. 1-314 x6+4—to fit Warren's Booklet Envelope No. I 


The actual size of this chart is 11" x 17" 


Fit your booklet sizes to the Warren chart 


OUR booklet and someone 
else’s may not differ much in 
size. Perhaps only a fraction of an 
inch each way. Yet one of them cost 
a lot more to print than the other. 


Why? Just because that fraction 
of an inch made one booklet a non- 
standard size. Special-sized paper 
and special envelopes had to be 
made. The job required special 


handling throughout. 


Your printer doesn’t make money 
on these special operations. But he 
has to charge you for them. They’re 
part of the overhead that odd-size 
jobs always entail. And 
they do come high! 


Why not avoid this ex- 
tra cost? It’s easy enough 


Ss. D. WARREN COMPANY, 


asc US PAT Op, 


cst THAN te 


Printing Papers 


and save money 


todo. And the quality of your mail- 
ing pieces won’t suffer. 


Just ask your printer for the new 
Warren Chart of Sizes for Mailing 
Pieces. It carries actual-size dia- 
grams of mailing piece sizes—plenty 
for all practical needs. There’s a 
swatch of envelopes, too, showing 
sizes that fit each mailing piece. 


Keep the Chart right under the 
glass on your desk. It’s a handy 
size—only 11" x 17". When you 
want to get out a booklet or folder, 
just select the size you need—and 
have your dummy cut to fit. 

That dummy will be 
standard. It will fit Warren 
standard envelopes. It will 
cut without waste 


os 


I 
‘hl 


from 


89 Broad Street, 


And 
those sheets fit standard presses— 
no waste press area. 


standard sized paper sheets. 


No waste time, either. Standard 
sheets and envelopes are always on 
hand at the paper merchant’s. Your 
printer can get them at a moment’s 
notice. He’s not held up by slow 
delivery. And he can give his whole 
time to turning out a really fine job 
for you. 


Ask your printer for one of these 
Charts. Keep it handy where you 
can use it. It will save lots of 
trouble in planning mailing pieces 
—and you'll be helping your printer 
to save your money. 

If he can’t supply you, write 
direct to us. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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“Credit, the Magic Coin of Com- 
merce.” By Maxwell Droke. (Busi- 
ness Letter Institute, Inc.) 


Maxwell Droke in “Credit, the Magic 
Coin of Commerce,’ has three purposes: 
to impress business with the importance 
of credit and the credit manager; to tell 
what to do about its collection; and finally 
to hint, unobtrusively and by inference, 
how the Business Letter Institute, Inc., can 
help any business in its collection problems. 

In more than 200 pages, well printed 
and bound, he accomplishes these pur- 
poses. While his praise of the magic coin 
may be inspirational to the credit collect- 
ing fraternity, the real heart of this valu- 
able book is the discussion devoted to col- 
lection letters. Mr. Droke mars his book 
somewhat by stylized prestidigitation. He 
says, “The Path You Will Travel in 
Reading This Book’’ for contents. He 
talks about the three C’s, Character, Capi- 
tal, Capacity. He calls a credit manager 
a Pilot of Progress. When he flips his 
magic coin he ought to call it. 


“The Sales Expansion Question 
Book.” By Ray Giles. (Harper & 
Brothers, $3.00.) 


The popular question and answer book 
and the old Socratic method of teaching 
find a meeting ground in The Sales Ex- 
pansion Question Book. Mr. Giles de- 
veloped the 695 questions which make up 
this book through long years of dealing 
with manufacturers and their products in 
an advertising agency. He has found them 
so useful in planning merchandising cam- 
paigns that he passes them on to sales 
executives who wish to know more about 
their product and its possibilities. Here 
they will find posers on product, purchaser, 
plant, price, profit, sales department and 
all phases of merchandising and sales pro- 
motion. 


“Personal Salesmanship” 
By R. Simmat 
(Isaac Pitman & Son.) 


At a timely moment when thousands of 
potential salesmen are being polished off 
at schools and colleges, Pitman published 
Personal Salesmanship. Sales executives 
looking over this recently graduated host 
would do well to hand their choices this 
little book and save the young hopefuls 
the years of bitter experience it has taken 
efficient salesmen to learn the lessons in 
psychology here outlined. 


“The Art of Business Thinking.” 
By H. G. Schnakel and Alfred L. 
Sprecker. (John Wiley & Soas, Inc. 
$2.50.) 


“The Art of Business Thinking,” by H. 
G. Schnakel, accountant, and Alfred L. 
Sprecker, psychologist, presents nothing 
particularly new to any business executive 
who has been following current books on 
psychology. 

To those, however, who haven't studied 
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psychology since school days or who want 
a recapitulation of its practical tenets, this 


book is worth a reading. It covers the 
subject as thoroughly as a normal-sized 
book could, which for the purpose of the 
business reader is enough. The usual 
galaxy of subjects, memory, reasoning, 
habit, imagination and the nervous system 
are expressed wherever possible in terms 
of the needs of business thinking. 


“Sensible Salesmanship” 
By Charles L. Low 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Dedicated to “salesmen who do not 
read,” this sales kit in twelve units is 
designed to make these unliterary gentle- 
men avid readers. ‘“Trick-stuff,” “hot 
shot’’ and inspirational material have no 
place in this simple, straightforward little 
set of books. Although they are filled 
with knowledge which every salesman 
might use, Mr. Low offers no suggestions 
as to how to get the scorners of sales 
bulletins and other sales material to dip 
into his course. 


“Cooperative Retail Buying Associa- 
tions.” By Wilford L. White 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company.) 


Sales executives who have their eye on 
the constantly growing number of co- 
operative retail associations should dip into 
Professor White’s Book. Here manufac- 
turers and wholesalers interested in this 
movement will find not only the history 
and background of the movement, but also 
its Causes, present strength, and methods 
of actual operation. 


“Management Control through 
Business Forms.” By Ladson Butler 
and O. R. Johnson. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York, $3.00.) 


A decision that business could be expe- 
dited through better printed forms, an in- 
vestigation covering hundreds of concerns, 
and a report endorsed by more than 5,000 
executives gave rise to this book. It shows 
how to save managerial time, cut expenses, 
build sales, and speed up collection. 


“Retail Salesmanship” 
By Cunliffe L. Bolling 
(Isaac Pitman & Sons, $2.25.) 


The last link in the sales chain is under 
the sales manager’s microscope these days 
and he is learning too often that here is 
the weak place in the sales chain. Here 
is a practical textbook designed to 
strengthen this weak link. This book is a 
dealer help that sales executives might 
point out to their dealers. 


“Why They Buy.” By Robert E. 
Ramsay. (Business Letter Institute, 
Indianapolis.) 


The golden rule for turning better letters 
into superior letters is contained in this 


volume, where the interested sales execu- 
tive will also find a plethora of capital 
letters, quotations and literary allusions. 


“The Art of Advertising.” By 
Manuel Rosenburg and W. Walker 
Hartley. (Harper & Brothers, $5.00.) 


“The Art of Advertising,” by Rosenburg 
and Hartley is, according to the blurb, “a 
survey of advertising.” Running from 
“Selecting the Equipment’ and ‘What 
Choice Technique” to “Drives by National 
Groups,” the book is a collection of 
separate articles on various phases of 
advertising and advertising art, most of 
which have been written by men and 
women in this profession. 

A better coordinated and more thorough 
study might have been made if the work 
had been that of one or two authors 
rather than the thirty or more who have 
contributed, but there is much material of 
value to be found in this book and the 
many reproductions of excellent advertise- 
ments will attract anyone interested in 
commercial art. 

The book has been beautifully printed 
on heavy coated stock and the page size, 
nine and one-half by twelve and three- 
quarters, permits the reproduction of the 
advertisements in almost their original 
$1ze. 


“Business Reports.” By A. G. 
Saunders and C. R. Anderson 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company.) 


For the executive who wishes to effect 
changes in policies and methods, for the 
research director in coordinating the efforts 
of his staff, for the executive who wants 
all reports submitted in clear, readable 
form, two Illinois professors have pre- 
pared this volume. It covers the ground 
thoroughly, dealing with the nature, func- 
tion and types of business reports, pro- 
cedures and principles of investigation, 
and with the actual formulating and word- 
ing of the report. 


“The Master Letter Writer” 
By Ad-Man Davison 
(Harper Brothers, $5.00.) 


This encyclopedic compendium for the let- 
ter writer has already found its way to the 
shelves of many correspondents. A com- 
pletely revised edition, the third, has re- 
cently been brought out by Harper and its 
price is a small one to pay for so useful 
a reference book. Three hundred letters, 
on almost as many subjects, sound rules 
for correspondence methods and two in- 
dices, one on subject and the other on 
classification, make this a valuable and 
easily used book. 


“Control of Retail Store Opera- 
tions.” By Edwin A. Godley and 
Alexander Kaylin. (Ronald Press, 
New York, $6.00.) 

A 458-page book filled with pertinent 


details, useful tables and charts and a com- 
plete index. That this book is worth its 


price is testified by a group of indorsers 
made up of such well-known men as Alvin 
Dodd, Sears & Roebuck; B. Earl Puckett, 
Frederick Loeser & Company, Inc., an 
Joseph J. Lerner, president, The Lerner 
Stores Corporation. 
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Nujol and Mistol 
Announce Change 
in Media Policy 


As a protest against the differential 
between national and local advertising 
rates in certain newspapers, Stanco, 
Inc., New York, subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
will cut out newspapers this fall in 
its advertising campaign for Nujol 
and Mistol, E. B. Loveland, advertis- 
ing manager of Stanco, told SALEs 
MANAGEMENT this week. The entire 
newspaper appropriation, which is esti- 
mated to run between $1,500,000 and 
$2,000,000, he stated will be shifted 
to magazines. 

Stanco has not yet decided on its 
policy for Daggett & Ramsdell cos- 
metics, which it also advertises widely 
in newspapers, Mr. Loveland said, and 
its fourth Stanco line, Flit, an insec- 
ticide, is primarily a summer seasonal 
proposition. Decision on the plans 
for this product will be held over until 
next spring. 

“At present Stanco is employing 3,500 
daily and weekly newspapers on both 
Nujol and Mistol,’’ Mr. Loveland ex- 
plained. “Five hundred and fifty of 
these are in large cities. 

“We are taking this step with some 
reluctance,” he said. ‘In fact we 
would prefer to go back into news- 
papers, for we feel we need both 
newspapers and magazines adequately 
to promote our products.” 


Trade Commission Meets 
Wool Stock Graders 


To eliminate “misrepresentation, com- 
mercial bribery, defamation of com- 
petitors and injurious price-cutting,” 
members of the wool stock graders 
industry, which does an annual busi- 
ness estimated at $50,000,000, will 
meet with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion at the Hotel Martinique, New 
York, Friday, July 25. Commissioner 
C. W. Hunt will preside. A series of 
standards of practice will be adopted. 
Applicants for the conference repre- 


sent about 80 per cent of the indus- 


try’s annual volume. 


Heads Clegg Lock Washer 


C.H. Armstrong has become general man- 
ager of the Clegg Lock Washer Company 
of Chicago, in charge of production, mar- 
keting and administration. He was for- 
merly director of trade extension of the 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association and 
with the Duplex Printing Press Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

he company will start a sales program 
on its new “Ded-Lok” washer soon. 


Frederick P. Combier 


Combier Vice-President 
of Electromaster, Inc. 


Frederick P. Combier has become 
vice-president of Electromaster, Inc., 
Detroit, manufacturer of the new 
Electrochef cooking machine. 

Until recently Mr. Combier was as- 
sistant to the president of Servel, 
Inc., and previously was vice-president 
and general manager of William 
Rogers Manufacturing Company, Ltd., 
Canada, and general manager of the 
William Rogers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, division of the International Sil- 
ver Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


Thousand Newspapers 
to Push New Chrysler 


One thousand newspapers in 767 
cities, nine general, seven class and 
five farm magazines will be employed, 
starting this week, by the Chrysler 
Corporation to announce its new 
eight-cylinder car, J. E. Fields, vice- 
president and director of sales, told 
SALES MANAGEMENT this week. 

The newspaper circulation will be 
31,000,000, Mr. Fields said; the 
magazine, 17,000,000. ‘We are now 
running dealer sales meetings through- 
out the country, with pre-showings of 
the cars,” he said. There are also a 
number of other localized promotion 
activities. 


To Discuss Lamp Sales 


A lamp merchandising conference for its 
wholesale distributing agents will be held 
by Edison Lamp Works, of General Elec- 
tric Company, at Nela Park, Cleveland, 
August 6-8, to discuss new lighting de- 
velopments, methods of distribution and of 
building up business and outlets. 
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Zenith Will Introduce 
Low-Priced Model; 


Exclusive Dealers 


Plans for the expansion of its line to 
include a moderately-priced radio and 
another device which will eliminate 
the seasonal basis from Zenith sales 
are being made by the Zenith Radio 
Corporation, Chicago, Paul B. Klugh, 
vice-president, announced this week. 
Negotiations for facilities to produce 
a line of radios ranging from $185 to 
$495, without tubes, are now under 
way, Mr. Klugh said, and the sets will 
be introduced to dealers in August. 
The new line will bear a different 
trade-mark. 

“We will also provide Zenith dealers 
with a product, other than radio, 
which will permit our dealers to oper- 
ate on a profitable basis the year 
around,” Mr. Klugh said. “Negotia- 
tions are now being made for a satis- 
factory device, to be announced later, 
which will be added to our line.” 
Zenith hopes to develop 3,000 dealers 
handling Zenith products exclusively 
within the next few years. 


Name Vice-Presidents 
for Simmons Hardware 


L. E. Crandall has been elected vice- 
president and general sales manager 
and Sid Henry vice-president in charge 
of advertising and sales promotion of 
Simmons Hardware Company, St. 
Louis. 

Mr. Crandall returns to the Simmons 
company after an absence of six years, 
during which he was active in several 
companies in industries allied to the 
hardware trade. He joined the com- 
pany as a salesman in 1907. 

Mr. Henry was selected as a salesman 
by Mr. Crandall in 1917 and was 
trained under him. He has held sev- 
eral sales positions with the company. 


Australian Drug Houses 

in $25,000,000 Merger 

The merger trend is growing in Aus- 
tralia. 

Eleven drug firms there have com- 
bined to establish Drug Houses of 
Australia. The company will have a 
nominal capital of $25,000,000, and 
negotiations are proceeding for a fur- 
ther merger with Australian Drugs. 
The companies in the present com- 
bine include Duerdin & Sainsbury, 
Felton Grimwade & Associated Com- 
panies, Elliott Brothers, Taylor Col- 
ledge, Bickford & Sons, Taylor & 
Elliotts and T. & E. Surgical. 
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“Jumbo” Telegrams Aid 
Melba Toast to Unite 
Media in Sales Drive 


Capitalizing on the “Stop, Look and 
Read” elements in telegrams, Melba 
Toast & Biscuit Corporation, Los 
Angeles, has just completed a mer- 
chandising drive among grocers in 
California which has proved so suc- 
cessful that it will soon be extended 
to other parts of the country, A. H. 
Rabin, president, announced to SALES 
MANAGEMENT this week. 

Melba’s problem was to dramatize its 
toast, both to dealers and the public, 
in the quickest possible manner at 
point of contact with the public, to 
obtain greater responsiveness to an ad- 
vertising campaign in radio, car cards 
and newspapers which was about to 
be launched in several California 
cities. Sampling also was to be em- 
ployed. 

Mr. Rabin also wanted to devise a 
method for developing closer contact 
between the corporation’s field men 
and dealers, to insure that Melba 
products were not only carried but 
emphasized in the stores during the 
campaign. To accomplish both of 
these purposes, he hit upon the idea 
of using “jumbo” telegrams. 

These telegrams, supplied by the 
Postal Telegraph Company, were simi- 
lar in every respect but size to the 
standard receiving forms. Measuring 
seventeen by twenty-two inches, Mr. 
Rabin believed they would not only 
attract the interest of dealers but 
would make effective window posters. 
One thousand of them were delivered 
by Postal messenger boys. The mes- 
sage said: 

“Melba toast, recognized as a body- 
building food of unusual value, finds 
many mew attractive uses in the 
daily menus of the American house- 
wife because Melba toast is dex- 
trinized, which means that the starch 
is baked out. It is recommended by 
doctors as the first solid food for in- 
fants. Melba toast is baked from 
high-gluten whole wheat flour, fresh 
eggs, milk and honey, making it one 
of America’s superior food products. 
Cubbison’s Melba toast in the blue 
carton and Melba toast, vegetized, in 
the green carton are obtainable.” 
Within ten minutes after delivery of 
a jumbo telegram, a representative of 
Melba toast introduced himself to the 
recipient. He explained the purposes 
of the sales drive, and then helped the 
dealer post the ‘‘wire” in the store 
window, surrounded by a display of 
Melba products. 

The stunt created great interest. 
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Two Offices in New York; 
J. W. T. Widens Policy 


Following the example of news- 
papers, press associations and 
business organizations of estab- 
lishing ‘‘downtown” offices 
near Wall Street, even though 
their headquarters may already 
be in New York, J. Walter 
Thompson Company will open 
an office at 150 Broadway on 
August 1 to service its financial 
accounts. Personnel will be an- 
nounced later. 

The Thompson company be- 
lieves that the same thorough 
methods of research and adver- 
tising presentation employed on 
industrial and general accounts 
is effective in serving present 
and stimulating new financial 
accounts. 

Most financial advertising is 
now handled by agencies spe- 
cializing primarily in this par- 
ticular field. 


Chicago Daily News Buys 
160-Mile-Hour Plane 


The ‘Blue Streak,” a new tandem- 
engined Bellanca plane, with speed of 
160 miles an hour and cruising radius 
without landing or refueling of from 
5,000 to 7,000 miles, has just been 
delivered to the Chicago Daily News. 
It will be used for experimental pur- 
poses under the supervision of Shirley 
J. Short, who was given the Harmon 
Trophy in 1927 as the world’s most 
valuable pilot during the previous 
year when he was flying the night air 
mail between Chicago and Cleveland. 


Mahin Agency Moves 


John Lee Mahin, Inc., New York agency, 
is now located at 551 Fifth Avenue. 


These fighting cocks 
on a movable stand 
journey from desk to 
desk in the offices of 
the Ralston Purina 
Company, St. Louis, 
to designate the 
monthly winner of a 
departmental sales 
contest. 
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Z. L. Potter Will Direct 
Mohawk Distribution; 
Barlow Heads Agency 


Z. L. Potter has resigned as president 
of and has relinquished his ownership 
in Z. L. Potter Company, advertising 
agency of Syracuse and New York, to 
become director of distribution, a new 
position, with the Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, Inc., at Amsterdam, New York. 
The Potter company for the last five 
years has handled the Mohawk ac- 
count. No other executive changes are 
involved—Mr. Potter supervising in 
tying up all of the company’s sales 
functions. Ed S. Barlow, vice-presi- 
dent of the Potter company, becomes 
president. 

Before forming the Potter company 
six years ago Mr. Potter was vice- 
president and business manager of the 
New York Evening Post and previous- 
ly was advertising and publicity 
manager of National Cash Register. 
Mr. Barlow joined the agency a year 
ago. An account executive with Lord 
& Thomas and Logan, Inc., Chicago, 
he later served as general sales man- 
ager for the Selz and the Nettleton 
shoe companies. 


To Direct Distribution 
for Reo Motor Cars 


Sam C. Mitchell has become manager 
of distribution and K. Ray Spencer 
central regional manager of the Reo 
Motor Car Company, Lansing, Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. Mitchell until recently was assist- 
ant sales manager of the Hudson 
Motor Car Company. He will have 
charge of all merchandising matters 
as well as with distributors and dealers 
relations. Mr. Spencer has been a re- 
gional sales manager with the Chrys- 
ler Corporation. 
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When the QUOTA 
tough “get” 


alee fs Rae. 
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HERE are times, as every ten- 
| player knows, when the best 
of rackets and the good right arm 
don’t seem long enough. There are 
times, also (as every sales manager 
knows), when the sales budget 
seems inadequate to meet both 
quota and profit requirements. 

It’s pretty hard to supplement 
the tennis racket or the right arm 
... but itis, fortunately, rather easy 
to supplement the reach of the sell- 
ing appropriation. It’s being done 
every day .. . with the Multigraph, 
Compotype, Set-O-Type, Lever Ad- 
dresser, and other equipment in the 
complete Multigraph line. 


Customers are contacted be- 
tween salesmen’s calls. New 
customers are brought up to 
the closing point before sales- 
men call. Special announce- 
ments or timely sales ideas 
are put into the hands of 
thousands of customers simul- 
taneously, in less time than 
it takes a salesman to cover 
one small town. 

Advertising counselors, with 
responsibilities for results from 
large appropriations, are finding 


it worth while these days to recom- 
mend Multigraph campaigns and 
selective selling as a first line activ- 


Increase your reach with 


For multiplying and intensifying the 


contacts a sales department can make, the 
Addressing Multigraph is a successful 
unit in many a national sales and adver- 
tising campaign. 
ity in major selling plans. Ask any 


Multigraph representative about it. 


The American Multigraph Sales Co. 
1832 East 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
The Multigraph Sales Company, Ltd. 


137 Wellington St., West, Toronto, Ont. 
(or consult your telephone directory) 
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Wisconsin Court Brands Exclusive 
Retailer Contract Illegal 


(Continued from page 92) 


from the case of Atcheson v. Mallon 
(43 N. Y. 147, 149) as follows: 

“Agreements which, in their neces- 
sary operation upon the action of the 
patties to them, tend to restrain their 
natural rivalry and competition, and 
thus to result in the disadvantage of 
the public, or of third parties, are 
against sound principles of public 
policy and are void.” Then the court, 
after citing two cases, added: “Free 
access to trade outlets is a right of 
individuals. Closing such outlets or 
materially narrowing them to competi- 
tors is a direct and unlawful restraint 
of trade.” 

An unusual feature of the case is 
the finding that while the contract is 
legal its use is illegal. In answering 
the contention of the defendants that 
the power they exercised was not im- 
proper, because the contract of Lewis 
& Leidersdorf with its retailers was 
lawful, the opinion reads: 

“Conceding that it is lawful in it- 
self, it does not follow that it cannot 
be used unlawfully. If it be used 
with so many and with such dealers 
that defendants are thereby enabled to 
dominate the local market to such an 
extent as to destroy the business of 
their competitors and is used with 
intent to produce such result, as the 
complaint in effect alleges, it then be- 
comes an instrument by which trade 
is restrained and monopoly is threat- 
ened if not created.” 


No Coercion Used 


Lastly, it was contended by the de- 
fendants that no coercion was used by 
them to induce retailers to enter into 
their contracts, and that this distin- 
guished the case from others in which 
acts have been held by the courts to 
constitute attempts at monopoly. The 
court agreed that in cases of exclusive 
contracts threats not to sell to the con- 
tracting buyers unless contracts were 
entered into, or other coercive threats, 
have often accompanied the trans- 
actions condemned as violative of the 
Sherman Law, and added: 

“But we do not find any cases hold- 
ing that coercion is essential to such 
violations. We are of the opinion 
that if monopoly be created, or at- 
tempts thereat be made, through com- 
binations and conspiracy with intent 
and purpose to produce such results, 
the statute is violated although coer- 
cion be absent.” 


Still another unusual aspect of the 
case is the finding that the amount of 
business controlled is of little impor- 
tance. The defendants urged that in 
cases wherein monopoly had been 
found, it was shown that definite per- 
centages of from 38 to 95 per cent 
had been absorbed. But the court did 
not find, according to the decision, 
that a less percentage has ever been 
found insufficient, nor that absence of 
averment of a definite percentage has 
ever been held fatal to a complaint 
for relief under either the Federal or 
the Wisconsin statute. And in sup- 
port of this view the decision cites 
the Knight Case, as follows: 

“All the authorities agree that in 
order to vitiate a contract or combina- 
tion it is not essential that its results 
should be a complete monopoly; it is 
sufficient if it really tends to that end 
to deprive the public of the advan- 
tages which flow from free competi- 
tion.” 

The court mentioned that other 
Federal cases support this conclusion. 

The confusion of legal and authori- 
tative opinion that has grown up about 
the interpretations of the Sherman 
Act, or at least those sections which 
deal with monopoly, was commented 
on by the court. The opinion quotes 
this statement of Mr. Justice Barnes: 
“There has been a world of decisions 
on our anti-trust laws, common and 
statute, in the state and federal courts. 
To attempt to review them all would 
be a work of supererogation. To har- 
monize them would be an impossi- 
bility.” Then the opinion notes that 
counsel for the defendants gave nearly 
one hundred citations to support his 
views, while counsel for the state cited 
about seventy cases. 
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Russia Buys 50,000 Tons 
of Sugar from Cuba 


The All-Russian Textile Syn- 
dicate, Inc., in New York has 
just placed an order with a 
group of Cuban Sugar Growers 
for 50,000 tons of raw sugar to 
be shipped to the Soviet Union 
this month. This is the third 
purchase of Cuban sugar this 
year, 50,000 tons having been 
purchased in February and 
135,000 tons in May. 


Vinegar Firms Merge; 
to Sell Single Brand 


in National Drive 


Gregory-Robinson-Speas, Inc., “largest 
bottlers of vinegar in America,” has 
been formed with headquarters in 
Paris, Texas, to acquire the O. L. 
Gregory Vinegar Company there, with 
branches in several cities in the South- 
west; Springdale Vinegar Company, 
Springdale, Arkansas; Speas Manufac- 
turing Company, Little Rock and 
Gravette, Arkansas. 

For the present all of the brands of 
the various companies will be used 
—although it is the plan of the new 
company to standardize on a brand 
that will be nationally advertised and 
distributed. Distribution of the vari- 
ous products now covers about two- 
thirds of the United States, the prin- 
cipal customers being pickle com- 
panies and makers of relishes, mayon- 
naise and salad dressing. 

The slogan, ‘‘We Make a Grade for 
Every Need,” will be emphasized in 
the national program. 


United Drug Increases 
Its Outlets in Britain 


Boots Pure Drug Company, largest 
drug chain in the United Kingdom, 
almost all of whose common shares are 
held by the United Drug Company of 
Boston, has opened forty-one new 
shops during the last year bringing 
the total number up to 876. Sales and 
customers marked a record, the latter 
having increased by 2,500,000. Profits 
were down £25,000 on the previous 
year which had been an abnormal one 
for cold weather and sickness. 


Japan Plans Expansion in 


Auto and Oil Markets 


Coincident with an announcement by 
the Associated Oil Company at San 
Francisco last week that D. D. Mac- 
Gregor of that company had been ap- 
pointed vice-president of the Mit- 
subishi Oil Company, Ltd. of Japan, 
and will aid in the establishment of 
an oil refinery there, advices from 
Tokio mentioned tentative plans for 
expansion in the automobile field. 
The Mitsubishi plant near Tokio will 
have a capacity of 4,000 barrels of 
crude and a cracking capacity of 1,500 
barrels per day. 

Japan’s Ministry of Railways, it is re- 
ported by the Wall Street Journal, 
will start soon the operation of feeder 
bus lines throughout the country— 
home-made buses being used. 
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«On Converging 
Paths of Progress — 


OVEMENT—change— inevitably marks the course of a nation’s 

development. People and Industry, citizens and productive 
activities, together point out the path of progress. Significant indeed 
is the trend of population and the direction of industrial expansion, 
in visualizing the productive markets of tomorrow. 
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For 140 years the tide of population has steadily moved westward. 
Each successive wave from the Atlantic seaboard—as period- 
ically registered by Government census—has left its new high- 
water mark of Population Centers, each a little nearer St. Louis, 
their natural and ultimate terminus. 


Sixty miles north of the 39th. Parallel which marks this 

moving tide, has stepped, with measured tread, the 

similar movement of National Manufacturing Cen- 

ters. Lagging a little, but equally unmistakable in 

trend, it traces the northern of the two great 

lines converging toward the centermost city of 
the nation. 


Here is the irresistible magnet of central- 
ity, of natural advantages, of strategic 
position. Here, for industry and com- 
merce, as well as for people, is the 
maximum of favorable conditions. 
Here, by all calculations and in- 
dices, is the key location— 

for tomorrow, as well as for 
today, toward which national 
production and distribu- 
tion, too, are tending... 


Let us acquaint you 
with the facts about 
St. Louis. Address 


lie . Industrial Club 
ee 507 Locust St. 
~ Saint Louis, ; 3G 
7" Missouri. YY 
TREND OF — 
1, National Centers of 
Manufacturing — 


indicated by the upper dotted 
line on the map, approxi- 
mately following the 4oth. 
Parallel of Latitude. 


2. National Centers. of | 
Population— 


shown by the lower dotted 
ine, almost coinciding with 
the 39th Parallel. 


(Figures are from U. S. 
overnment Census.) 
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MIDVALE COMPANY, 


Philadelphia, steel, 
forgings and castings, to Fox & Mackenzie 


there. 


UNITED HoTeELS COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
New York, to Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., there. 


KATTERMANN & MITCHELL COMPANY, 
Paterson, New Jersey, silk manufacturer, 
to Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., New York 
City. 

BisHop, McCormMick & BisHop, New 
York City, motor car dealers operating a 
chain of showrooms, to Grace & Holliday 
there. 


A. B. Piper CompPaNy, INc., New York 
City, Craigleigh coats for women, to John 
Lee Mahin, Inc., there. 


WENATCHEE OKANOGAN COOPERATIVE 
FEDERATION, Seattle, Wenatchee apples, 
to Botsford-Constantine Company, Inc., 
there. 


S. S. SILVER & CoMPANY, INc., Brooklyn, 
designer and builder of store interiors, to 
Louis H. Frohman, New York City. 


WASHINGTON Dairy Propucts BUREAU, 
Seattle, to the Western Advertising Agency 
there. Newspapers, posters, direct mail 
and a public address system. 


NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK, Boston, to 
the Blackman Company, New York City. 


Basi. DiGHTON, New York City, furni- 
ture and prints, to Lupton, Reed & Com- 
pany there. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Chicago, 
sign division, to Henri, Hurst & McDon- 
ald, Inc., there. 


H. R. Curtiss CoMPpANy, Los Angeles, 
distributors of Philco radios in Southern 
California, to Logan & Stebbins, there. 
Newspapers, posters and radio. 


FITZGERALD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Torrington, Connecticut, Star-Rite electrical 
appliances, to John O. Powers Company, 
New York. 


RUXTON CORPORATION, St. Louis, front- 
drive cars, to Beecher-Cale-Maxwell, Inc., 
there. 


OsBORNE CHROMATIC GRAVURE COMPANY, 
East Orange, New Jersey, producers of 
Osborne Gravure and printers of Fortune 
and other gravure publications, to the G. 
Lynn Sumner Company, Inc., New York 
City. 


Vick Not to Have Agency 


Lunsford Richardson, president of the Vick 
Chemical Company, denied this week a 
report published in various business papers 
that the advertising account of his company 
had been transferred to Thompson-Koch 
Company of Cincinnati. It is placed direct. 


Reports Chain Prices 
Average 13 Per Cent 
Under Independents 


Prices of sixty well-known grocery 
items in chain stores average 13.79 
per cent lower than independents, 
Professor Malcolm D. Taylor, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, reports in 
announcing in the current issue of the 
Harvard Business Review results of a 
survey he supervised at Durham, 
North Carolina. 

The sixty items are among the most 
popular carried by both types of 
stores. Durham, fourth in size in the 
state, with an estimated population of 
48,600, was selected as being typical 
of the larger towns in that locality. 
Ten seniors of the University School 
of Commerce made the investigation. 
The work was voluntary—the students 
cooperating because of interest in the 
subject. 

Seventy-three nationally advertised 
articles were selected. This number 
was finally reduced to sixty to avoid 
confusion over items packed in more 
than one size or weight. Every gro- 
cery store in the city was visited by 
the investigators. 

“Objection may be made to the 
brands selected for study,” Professor 
Taylor said, ‘‘on the ground that soaps 
are given too much weight. Omitting 
the five soap products from the list, 
the average saving at chain stores is 
13.05 per cent. Omitting eight com- 
modities on which the largest saving 
is shown, the average saving on fifty- 
two articles becomes 12.07 per cent. 
“Average savings on various groups 
of products at chain stores were: 
21.97 per cent is the average on five 
soaps; 12.43 on ten breakfast foods; 
8.99 on eight beverages; 9.54 on three 
canned fruits; 20.74 on three clean- 
ers; 13.98 on ten products used in 
preparation of foods before they are 
cooked, and 15.78 on seven desserts 
or materials used in desserts. 

“It is a safe assumption,” Professor 
Taylor pointed out, “that the ad- 
ditional charges incident to the 
offering of delivery service, charge ac- 
counts and the taking of telephone 
orders by independent stores do not 
amount to 13 per cent of sales, or 
any figure approaching that.” 


Griswold & Walker Expands 


Griswold & Walker, Inc., which has con- 
ducted a merchandising warehouse business 
in Chicago for more than thirty years, has 
changed its name to Griswold-Walker- 
Bateman Company, and increased its cap- 
italization to $500,000. Floyd L. Bateman 
becomes a director and Donald F. Bateman, 
treasurer. 
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K. D. PutcipHer, for the past eight years 
editor of the Pennsylvania News, at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed general manager 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad publicity 
office in Philadelphia. . STUART §, 
SCHUYLER, formerly national advertising 
manager of Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
more recently in business for himself jn 
New York, has joined the Hearst organiza. 
tion as advertising director of the New 
York American. He succeeds HAROLp A. 
STRETCH, who has been transferred to the 
general advertising staff. REXFORD 
BELLAMY, writer and account executive 
and a founder of the Bellamy-Neff Com. 
pany, has joined the staff of Vanderhoof 
& Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
: GERALD G. O'BRIEN, JRr., has te- 
signed as sales manager of the General 
Outdoor Advertising Company, Pittsburgh, 
to become associated with the Outdoor 
Advertising Agency of America, Inc., there. 
. . . L. A. WEGENAAR has joined the 
sales staff of McCandlish Lithograph Cor- 
poration Philadelphia. Mantz §. 
WIEGET is now an account executive with 
King & Wiley & Company, Inc., Cleveland, 
She had been for six years with the copy 
and contact departments of Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Inc., New York. GEORGE 
EASTMAN, president of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, has been appointed by President - 
Hoover as a member of the George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Commission, which is 
arranging plans for the George Washington 
celebration in 1932. Mr. Eastman suc- 
ceeds HANFORD MacNiper, who has be- 
come Minister to Canada. ALBERT 
NeEAvE, formerly sales representative of 
Tower Publications and an account execu- 
tive with Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., is now an account executive 
with Rogers, Hinman & Thalen, Inc., New 
York. He will also act as sales manager 
for Who’s Who in Advertising, soon to 
be published. . . . WuHiTNey A. Curtis 
has joined the J. F. Held Advertising 
Agency. He was formerly assistant adver- 
tising manager of the Bon Marche, Seattle. 
age LesTER A. Logs, for seven years 
president of Lester A. Loeb, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, and more recently an account 
executive with the Peck Advertising Agency, 
New York, has resigned. . . . JOHN 
R. BucKLEy, for the past two and a half 
years with the advertising department of 
Cosmopolitan, has been appointed eastemn 
advertising manager. LesLie 0. 
READ, formerly with Matteson, Fogarty & 
Jordan, and more recently with Bellarny- 
Neff Advertising Agency, has become 4s 
sociated with Vanderhoof & Company, 
Chicago agency, as writer and account ex: 
ecutive. . . . Departing for Paris, BETTY 


T. HARRISON has announced the merger of ; 


her advertising agency with that of “Tom 
MIE” CARUTHERS, both of Los Angeles. 
Miss Caruthers will serve the accounts 0 
both agencies. MAaRJoRrIE SIGNER 
has merged her advertising agency wit 
the Hazard Advertising Corporation, New 
York, where she will direct supervision 0 
a Woman’s Department. . RoperT 
J. NEvILL, formerly associated with the 
National Register Company and A. B. C, 
has opened an office at 185 North Wabash : 
Ave., Chicago, as publisher's representative 
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Survey of Surveys 


(Continued from page 74) 


thoroughly discussed in this book are (1) 
The forms in which voluntary chains are 
developing; (2) Their progress toward 
complete control of retail stores; (3) The 
present problems of policy in voluntary 
chains; (4) The dangers facing voluntary 
chains; and (5) The probable future de- 
velopment of the voluntary chain. 

Much thought has been put into this 
sixty-four-page book. It is well worth the 
$5.00 charged non-members of the Insti- 
tute to anyone who wishes to keep in 
touch with the fast-changing distribution 
picture in the foodstuff field. Available 
through the American Institute of Food 
Distribution, 369 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 


Chain Store Statistics 


(Merrill, Lynch & Company, E. A. Pierce 
& Company, 40 Wall Street, New York.) 

This pamphlet contains a three-year rec- 
ord of the operations of seventy-nine chain 
store companies, divided into grocery 
chains, five- and ten-cent chains, shoe 
chains, apparel and department store 
chains, restaurant chains, food chains, drug 
chains and miscellaneous chains. Valuable 
data, obtainable free from either of the 
above two companies. 


Cooperative Marketing Activities in 
Business. 


A thirty-page pamphlet from the Policy 
Holders Service Bureau of the Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company, New York, 
showing the special forms of cooperation 
undertaken by independent business enter- 
prises outside the scope of regular trade 
association activities. An extremely worth- 
while book. Free upon request from the 
Policy Holders Service Bureau, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


Getting Down to Real Facts in the 
Grocery Business 


A comprehensive pocket-size booklet 
showing many interesting facts in the in- 
dependent versus chain store grocery con- 
troversy, leaning strongly, as might be 
expected, toward the independent grocer, 
written in the form of an article, but 
bristling with statistics. By Carl Dipman, 
editor of The Progressive Grocer. Obtain- 
able without charge from The Progressive 
Grocer, 79 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Well worth reading. 


Gould Storage Battery 
Acquired by National 


The Gould Storage Battery Company, 
Buffalo, subsidiary of the Gould Coup- 
let Company, founded by Chauncey 
M. Depew and Jay Gould, has been 
sold to the National Battery Company, 
at St. Paul. Gould Coupler, Depew, 
New York, controlled by the Syming- 


ton Company, has a daily capacity of 


10,000 automobile batteries. It also 


» manufactures car-lighting, marine and 
» other storage batteries. 


Headquarters have been transferred to 
St. Paul. 
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The Last Affected 
The First to Recover 


Neither the very rich nor the very poor 
live in the small towns of America. Here 
are rather found the prosperous, energetic, 
middle class of people who neither ride 


the crest of prosperity nor the trough of 
adversity. 


And the GRIT market is made up of 
406,000 such stable families—living not 
in one city affected by the ebb and flow of 
business conditions, but in 14,000 small 
towns—towns of 5,000 people—where 
business runs along about the same year 
in and year out. 


Here, sixty-nine per cent of GRIT fami- 
lies own their own homes and possess at 
least one automobile. Here, too, seventy- 
nine per cent of GRIT families have sav- 
ings accounts which they are disposed to 
spend when convinced that the expendi- 
ture 1s proper. 


That GRIT is the proper publication 
to carry your sales message to this big, 
responsive market will be clearly demon- 
strated to you if you will write our nearest 
representative or the home office. 


Pry 


Sapir, PaaS PIPES Ease PE IES ISO 
_ 


AS <fAmerica’s Greatest Weekly Newspaper 


Home Office: 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


Advertising Representatives 
THE JOHN BUDD CO. 
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June Window Displays in Forty-four Cities 


19, 1930 


| 


Check marks (,/) in city 
columns indicate the manu- 
facturers whose. displays ap- 
peared in sufficient numbers 
and with sufficient dominance 
to register appreciably with 
consumers. The list is 
selective, representing the 
most active accounts. 


Atlanta 


Baltimore 


Birmingham 
Boston 


Buffalo 


Charleston,W.Va. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


Columbus 
Denver 


Des Moines 
Detroit 


Houston 
Indianapolis 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Kansas City 
Little Rock 


Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Miami 


Milwaukee 


Minneapolis 
Nashville 
Newark 


New Haven 


New Orleans 
New York 


Oklahoma City 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Portland, Ore. 
Providence 
Richmond 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 


Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 


Seattle 


Washington,D.C. 


Spokane 
Toledo 


DRUGS 
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Bauer & Black Products ....|..|.. 
Boyer’s Cosmetics .......... = 
BEOMIG BERLE 6 o.os0cceeesves Re 


Cascarets 


eee meee ee eeeresesiiag 


GIO. 6iccksesesvescens a 


Colgate Dental Cream 


I oie se cskanidcexse x 
Dew Deodorant............. Ss 
Max Factor Toilet Goods....||.. 


ee ee 


PMR Ge aa eee aco hareee sox i, P 


Pome 9D TIGCDS,.. ..0:06c0s0c008s eS 


Richard Hudnut ............ 


Iodent Tooth Paste ......... it 


Ipana Tooth Paste ......... ae ne 
BOUPNOE L cuknasdden ci seaces Be A 
iV 


eee nt err rene: | 


Lux Soap 
Mercerix 
Odorono 
Oronite Fly Spray 
ee eo 
Palmolive-GilletteComb. 


s 


Vv 


Perec rererececeeeelion 


Peterman’s Insecticide ...... se 
Phillip’s Milk of Magnesia ../.. 


Dr. Pierce 
SNR ucisc vce uae sive xa 
Pluto Water 


ey 


ee ee s ae 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot Remedies .||..}. 


Come ewer ere ee ereelion 


eee errr ee ee eeeesesesiions 


Sergeant’s Dog Remedies....||.. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream 
Squibb’s Shaving Cream ... 


RON ook. 065 os se evi 7s 


TOBACCO 

Between-the-Acts ........... 
[ caccurcossa bones saaks 
CPN io 5s:0saus ea sassase 


Dutch Master Cigars ........ ae |e re ee 


Edgeworth Tobacco ........ = 


El Producto Cigars.......... o ¥ 
BAM SC hbwasisateu nse sacans ee er 


Garcia Grande Cigars 


Granger Rough Cut ........ * ale 
Helmar Cigarettes .......... BA RS Be 


LE | ee a rr os 


EMRREY TODRCCO 620sccviccccs 
ONS ocs Kids cnuksscvecon 


Rocky Ford Cigars.......... Be ae ix Pe 


eee eer ereres 


Webster Cigars 


CANDY, BEVERAGES 


Anheuser-Busch Ginger Ale .||.. 
Blue Ribbon Malt........... ia 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale ...||.. 


Coca Cola 


Fro-Joy Ice Cream .......... = IF 


Mission Orange Dry 


eeeeeesiions 


eee 2. Ol ee a 
OEE MOE 60s tik seicwecsisenls se 


Jack Frost Sugar 
Heinz Products 


ee 


eee eee eens 


| a ote i a 5s 
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Ever-Ready Blades and Razors : ; ; : ae 


Gem Blades and Razors .. 


Gillette Blades and Razor ... z os ws 


Probak Blades........ccce0- 


Eastman Kodak ............ ‘ 
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10 

16 
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3 

6 

14 

3 

4 . 
3 America’s Newspaper Leaders 
| 14 + 
x THE DETROIT NEWS 11,812,906 lines | 
| 7 | | 
| 14 
9 * e 
| 11 New York Times. eoeee | 1,790,578 lines 

14 e ° e 
| 4 Chicago Tribune..... 11,689,875 lines 
| 7 ) 
:* Reflecting the importance of America’s fourth mar- tisers can reach the responsive home buyers with 
| ket and the thorough coverage of Detroit by The one newspaper—The News. This is a fact easily 
F- News, advertisers placed 11,812,906 lines of advertis- verified not only by the supremacy of The Detroit 

38 ing in its columns during the first five months of 1930. News in total volume of advertising but by its out- 
| A Thus again The News achieves first place, leading the standing achievement in every selling classification 
4 ranking newspapers of both New York and Chicago. of advertising as well. With 340,000 circulation 
| . During 1929 and in six other years The Detroit weekdays, The News has 74,000 more circulation in 
| . News has been a world leader in advertising. During the Detroit buying zone than any other Detroit news- 
3B the last 16 years it has always been among the first paper. 

Po three advertising leaders. Such a Use of The Detroit News, alone, 

y consistent record of leadership not enables the advertiser to cover so 

3 only proves the effectiveness of great a proportion of the stable 

The Detroit News as an advertis- Use the News Weekdays buying element of Detroit as to 

| : ing medium but also indicates the and Sundays and make the employment of another 
‘| 23 buying power of the Detroit mar- Reach 4 Out of 5 newspaper uneconomical. Concen- 

35 ket. ‘ , : Set, 

4 et Few other markets offer so Detroit Memes trate in The News, avoid duplica 

2 outstanding an opportunity for tion, and get the most for your ad- 

} economical selling, for here adver- vertising dollar. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


WDJWwW & Nw W 


New York Office: 


Chicago Office: 
: l. A. Klein, Inc., 50 E. 42nd St. 

0 

6 


J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan 
400,000 Sunday Circulation—340,000 Weekdays 


———E EEA 


HE PRIVATE LABEL: Manufacturers of nation- 

OT aw advertised brands are awakening rather tardily 
to the danger they are exposed to from private 

News reports tell of admonitions in the form of 


brands. 
shrinking sales. If probable causes of such loss had been 
studied in advance of their effect the remedial measures 
now talked of might have been taken before volume reces- 
sion was well under way. The impulses of the moment 
appear to be twofold. The wholesalers say they were 
driven to private brands by the large allowances from 
manufacturers to direct-buying chains. It is common talk 
in the jobbing trade, also, that profits on private brands 
are relatively generous. The chains, on the other hand, 
say they have been turned to their own brands by threats 
of resale price regulation. The policy of the chains is to 
offer whatever their customers ask for, and, because the 
manufacturers have followed the policy of cultivating con- 
sumer good will by means of national advertising, nearly 
all the chains carry most advertised products when they 
can get them. The flow of goods through these channels 
was smooth enough until the “loss leader” came into prom- 
inence and set going the agitation, not always in good 
faith, to provide a legal means of curbing the practice. 
This and the wide differences in manufacturers’ discount 
methods led to occasional breaks in the relations between 
manufacturers and jobbers and between manufacturers and 
chains. One result was the adventure of chains and job- 
bers into the field of private brands with varying degrees 
of success. The manufacturers of well-established 
lines have lost some ground, it would seem, by seeking 
as individuals to work out a problem in which all have a 
common interest. That is why they now find themselves 
confronted with complications on a fairly large scale re- 
quiring careful research before they can study out a sound 
policy adequate to conditions as they exist today. Some 
of the information they require will be supplied by the 
National Census of Distribution. On the quality side, 
which offers more promise for their purposes, they must 
act for themselves. 


ws cs 


XPORTERS’ DIFFICULTIES: Dispatches from 
Argentina report that haberdashers and _ other 
dealers there are threatening to boycott American 
goods. The complaint in the South American republic is 
that its exports to the United States are likely to be shut 
out completely or enormously reduced by the new Amer- 
ican -tariff schedules. At the same time comes word of 
rt project among our exporters to make a special study of 


RAYMOND BILL, Editor; HENRY J. WRIGHT, Advisory Editor; A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor; D. G. BAIRD, R. C. HAY, 
FRANKLIN JOHNSTON, HERBERT KERKOW, WALTER MANN, JOHN ALLEN MURPHY, RAY B. PRESCOTT, FRED SUHR, 
JAMES TRUE, Associate Editors; LAWRENCE M. HUGHES, News Editor; DOROTHY GUERNSEY, Desk Editor. 
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South American markets with a view to holding such 
good-will as American products enjoy there. Part of this 
plan is the establishment by the American Manufacturers’ 
Export Association of observation posts from which special 
representatives will keep members advised of developments 
bearing on American merchandise. The work to 
be done is not easy. The United States has not improved 
its selling position by hampering its buying with respect to 
foreign markets. The only hope, therefore, of overcoming 
the obstacles put by Congress in the way of exports lies 
in resort to practical measures which will convince our 
foreign customers that our goods are superior and of the 
kind wanted at prices within the means of consumers in 
other countries. On grounds of reciprocal interest we can 
have little to say. Our job is to prove that, in spite of 
our desire to exclude what other nations have to sell on 
price levels below our own, they will gain by taking our 
products. 


= ~~) 


HE CONSUMER’S DAY: Substantial cuts in 
di prices by the large mail order houses accord with 

the view that consumers generally are likely soon 
to feel the favorable effects of the new commodity price 
levels. The step taken by these houses is by no means 
uncommon. In food lines many retailers, especially the 
big chains, have been keeping step with the primary mar- 
kets ever since the decline took on large proportions. Food 
distributors are particularly sensitive to competition, and 
the fall in commodities with which they deal has been 
relatively great. It has been obvious for some time, how- 
ever, that deflation, which has been going on more of 
less steadily since the Great War, was exercising a wide 
influence and that sooner or later all retail prices would 
fall in line with the downward trend. j. c 
Penney was the first of the large chains to make public 
announcement of sweeping cuts. The mail order houses, 
following this lead, have gained attention for their action 
because their huge catalogs embrace almost every article 
that enters into ordinary trade, and anything of this sort 
done by them is felt in most trade fields. That the price 
reductions are not temporary is indicated by assurances that 
they involve no loss of regular trade profits the margin of 
which is kept intact at the new price levels. Manufac- 
turers and packers have been slow to move toward lower 
prices, not only because of their unwillingness to take 
inventory losses, but because the downward trend of com- 
modity prices was not of a character until recent months 
to indicate more than a temporary movement. 
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ry readers own ** )-*"" 
over 1,500,000 su mpnae 
automobiles” si?*.= 


That’s why Liberty is a good 
advertising medium for: 


1. Gasoline 


3. Tires ab Lk AL 
4. Accessories : ) 
Proof on * 
5. New Cars demand ~* 
Now the Biggest Newsdealer Circulation 
of Any Magazine. 


We estimate that before 1935 
Liberty will have the largest 
magazine circulation in the 


world... 0.2 Ql... - 
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123.000 
Net Paid Circulation 
Daily or Sunday 


AMON G. CARTER 
President and Publisher 


How about... 


Fort Worth? 


Retail business increased 84 per 
cent in 4 years. Population 51.2 
per cent in 5 years. More than 
25 per cent of Forth Worth fami- 
lies earn incomes of $1,800 or 
more—more than double the na- 
tional average! Spendable income 
is $200 a year above the average 
for the nation. The easiest place 
to sell is where they have the 
money to buy. 


West Texas? 


Always the greatest cattle country 
of the world, one of the greatest 
cotton areas, and the outstanding 
oil producing country of the 
world—new wealth pours into 
this great new country in unend- 
ing millions. Oil alone brings 
$1,000,000 new wealth every day 

to West Texas! West 


exas 
wii Texas has the money to 
"Y bu . whose goods! 


THE Star Tevecram ? 


One paper to cover this city that 
is the market-place for the whole 
of vast West Texas—the same pa- 
per to cover wealthy West Texas 
itself. No wonder the Star-Tele- 
gram and Record-Telegram leads 
the State in national advertising 
lineage! What a combination— 
far above average buying power; 
one outstanding newspaper of 
concentrated reaching power! 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 
Fort Worth Record-Telegram 


A. L. SHUMAN 


Vice-President and Adv. Director 
Charter Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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How Metalcraft Grabbed 


a Popular Idea 
(Continued from page 86) 

aircraft industry. Some advertising 
and merchandising plan must be 
evolved that would bring to Metal. 
craft not only volume in the sales of 
construction sets of particular size but 
a chain of sales that would keep the 
boys coming back again and again for 
additional airplane equipment. 

A happy solution was reached in 
the organization of the Lyonsport 
Aero Club for air-minded boys, with 
the object of fostering an interest in 
aviation among boys and setting a goal 
for them to become “‘pilots” in this 
club. Captain Jack Bursey, British 
ace in the World War, was employed 
to command the Lyonsport Club. 
Coupons in each Metalcraft airplane 
construction set entitled the owner to 
a credit of so many “flying hours”; 
he became a ‘“‘cadet’’ and then a 
“pilot” with the right to wear the 
winged emblem of the club and the 
aviation suit which he could then buy. 


Pilots” All Over World 


Metalcraft put this program on the 
air; Captain Bursey began a regular 
correspondence with the young club 
members, and “pilots” began to 
qualify in Australia, Alaska, Canada, 
Porto Rico, Philippine Islands, Hawaii, 
England, MHolland, Mexico, South 
Africa, China, Scotland, as well as the 
United States. 

A tie-up was made with one of the 
large broadcasting chains and movie 
producers, by which Metalcraft an- 
nounced the free admission of Lyons- 
port Aero Club “pilots” to certain 
war pictures produced by this movie 
corporation upon showing the winged 
badge. 

In all Metalcraft advertising, cat: 
alogues, instruction books, etc., there 
was a constant effort to put out con- 
structive education in aircraft. 

Arrangements are being completed 
with Parks Air College, St. Louis, to 
give the “pilots” of the Lyonspott 
Aero Club a course in ground lessons 
free of charge, and on its completion 
they will receive the same certificate 
of proficiency as the adult. 

The boys of the country took to this 
program like wildfire, and toy dealers 
enjoyed unusual sales from the entire 
Metalcraft line. In short, this adver- 
tising and merchandising plan has 
solidly entrenched Metalcraft among 
the leaders in toy airplane manufac: 
turing. 


October, 1929, saw wholesale 


sales reach $140,000. In spite of the 
natural slump following the stock 
market flurry, Metalcraft has every 
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reason to look to 1930 as their great- 
est year. For they now have an es- 
tablished standardized line, being 
merchandised under definite brand 
name, and for which they can con- 
tinue to build good will and con- 
sumer demand. 

Of the approximately 2,000 manu- 
facturers in the juvenile aircraft in- 
dustry, Metalcraft Corporation is today 
in a leading position in the field, be- 
cause they took immediate hold of a 
popular thought, adapting their prod- 
uct to this thought, then merchandis- 
ing it to a logical success. 

Metalcraft is putting out a complete 
line of toy airplane construction sets, 
from which can be built every type of 
model in the aviation field—flying 
stick types, blimp, Graf Zeppelin, 
with beacon and mooring mast, air- 
port, hangar and every other type of 
equipment needed in a well-organized 


airport. 


Sales Management Weekly 
Index to Motor Activity 


(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 
equals 100) 


Year 1930 Year 1929 
Bee. 26... 123 Ape, 27 ... 155 
May 3..... 120 May 4.... 155 
May 10... 118 May 11... 150 
May 17... 120 May 18... 149 
May 24... 123 May 25 ... 149 
May 31 ... 125 Jumel .... 144 
June7 .... 126 June 8 .... 140 
June 14... 111 June 15... 142 
June 21 ... 106 June 22... 141 
June 28... 99 June 29... 121 
mes cs CO Pel 6 iiss 1M 
July 12... 97 July 13 ... 138 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index of 
Motor Activity is based cannot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 


The principal factor involved is that of 
actory consumption, the data being used 
along this line involving approximately 25 
Per cent of the total production of the 
motor car industry. Inasmuch as produc- 
tion of automobiles is adjusted to retail 
sales at relatively short intervals of time, 
this index really portrays to some extent 
the trend of motor car retail sales as well 
as of motor car production. The volume 
of business transacted by the automotive 
industry, including its tremendous consump- 
tion of many and varied types of products 
a8 glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, etc., 
Bives this index of motor activity much sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness of the country at large. The fact 
that it can be obtained weekly also con- 
tributes to making it one of the most valu- 
= indices to general business conditions 
that have been thus far developed. 
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Get this FREE Book! 


It tells how to increase 
sales and reduce costs. 
The facts it presents may 
revolutionize your meth- 
ods of distribution. 


~eee-- Lhen YOU Decide 


Public warehousing is a subject 
which has proved of vital interest to 
alert business executives during this 
year of intense competition, 1930. 
Manufacturers and distributors who 
study the A. W. A. plan of distribu- 
tion find to their delight that it is the 
most economical and most effective 
method of maintaining spot stocks 
in strategic locations throughout the 
country. 


The member warehouses of the A. W. A. 
do everything that branch houses of your own 
could do in the physical distribution of your 
merchandise. We receive your goods in car- 
load or less-than-carload lots... store it for 
you until needed...and then distribute it 
wherever you wish—to jobbers, dealers 
or users. 


Wherever you are now shipping your 
goods in less-than-carload lots, we can help 
you arrange for carload shipments to a cen- 


tral market ...then break up your carloads 
into smaller lots for reshipment a short dis- 
tance to final destination. Your saving in 
freight will be large and you will speed up 
delivery by days or weeks. 


This is the sort of thing our member ware- 
houses are doing every day of the year for 
Beech-Nut, Bon Ami, Borden, Carnation 
Milk, Colgate, Comet Rice, Karo, Mazola, 
Argo, Linit, Flit, Vacuum Oil, Federal Match, 
Kotex, Hoover Sweeper, Lux, Rinso, Life- 
buoy Soap, Mellin’s Food, Postum, Ivory 
Soap, Quaker Oats, Tanglefoot, Vick’s Vapo- 
Rub...and thousands of other products, 
made by manufacturers large and small. These 
nationally-known distributors have success- 
fully used our services for years to distribute 
their products economically. Possibly the 
same plan of distribution will help you! We 
invite you to investigate. 


A 32-page booklet, recently published, will 
give you the preliminary facts. Our Market- 
ing Survey (made on request, without obliga- 
tion) provides the detailed information you 
need to determine how the plan affects your 
specific problems. 


To Advertising Agents: Your clients will welcome the marketing information contained in 
the A. W.A. booklet. On request we will send you a supply for you to distribute to all your 
clients—or will mail booklets direct to their marketing executives whose names you send us. 


Merchandise Warehouse Division 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S AS9’N. 
1759 Adams-Franklin Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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For Executives Only,, 


is 


New book presents these facts 


—Population and purchasing power, by counties for the 
Southwest—Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana. 


—Analysis of the Southwest’s growth in population and 
varied sources of buying power. 


—Maps in five colors, showing distribution of population, 
spendable money income and retail outlets. 


—Analysis of distribution costs, freight rates, transporta- 


tion facilities, etc. 


—Analysis of manufacturing costs. 


—Analysis of living conditions, cost of living, etc. 


—Comparison of the Southwest with other markets. 


*The Southwest Market’ is a 144-page book 
containing no civic “booster bunk”. It is a 
presentation of nothing but facts. These facts 
have been obtained from the latest and most 
authentic sources available. They will give any 
executive a true picture of Daas as the cen- 
ter of the six billion dollar Southwest market. 
Write on your business letterhead, or mail the 
coupon now. All inquiries held in strict 
confidence. 


Dallas 


© Southwestern Headquarters 


to American Business 


EXECUTIVE COUPON 


Industrial Dallas, Inc. 


502 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. 


Please send free copy of your new book, “The Southwest Market”, to: 


Name 


Company. 


Title 


Address 
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Another Industry Invests 


in Retail Sales Training 
(Continued from page 98) 


5. Technical knowledge of paint 
and painting—71 per cent, fair. 

6. Knowledge of decoration and 
color schemes—S58 per cent, very poor, 

7. Ability in estimating quantities 
needed—70 per cent, fair. 

8. Skill in building up customer's 
desire for the recommended paints— 
61 per cent, poor. 

9. Skill in handling questions in- 
volving difficulties and obstacles—54 
per cent, very poor. 

10. Skill in closing sales—46 per 
cent, negligible. 

Since the most important person in 
any sale is the customer and one step 
in better selling is the salesman’s in- 
telligent questions and his endeavor to 
obtain intelligent information about 
the use to which the product is to be 
put, condition of the surface and type 
of results desired, investigators studied 
the retail salesman’s behavior thor- 
oughly in these respects. For instance, 
out of ninety-four interviews, only 
forty-one salesmen asked about the 
present condition of the surface to be 
painted. Only thirty-one salesmen 
out of ninety-four wanted to know the 
present color of the surface to be 
painted. Out of the eighty-eight cases, 
it would have been advantageous to 
know how recently the surface had 
been painted, yet only eight salesmen 
among those investigated asked for 
that information. 


Vague Selling Talks 


As to the subject matter of the 
salesman’s talk it was found that the 
quality of the paint was discussed 
more than any other point. However, 
comments were usually confined to 
such generalities as ‘that paint is 4 
very good quality.” Suitability, as “I 
think this enamel would be all right 
for the job,’ was used next most often 
—fifty-one times in contrast with the 
sixty-two times that ‘“‘quality” was 
mentioned. Surface protection came 
next, being mentioned only thirty-six 
times. Beauty of appearance was 
mentioned only nineteen times out of 
the total of the 186 shopping expetl- 
ences. Last, and most surprising, was 
the fact that the maker’s guarantee of 
reputation was only mentioned thit- 
teen times. ; 

Though color is so predominant 
today, only six salesmen out of 186 
mentioned its vogue. Three salesmen 
discussed economy. Sanitation was 
mentioned by two. Only thirty-two 


tried to sell brushes or some other 
accessoty along with the paint put 
chase. 
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The investigation revealed that the 
retailer’s present needs were to: 

1. Be made aware that the cus- 
tomer’s point of view and the cus- 
tomer’s need are the starting point for 
any sale. This necessitates his getting 
the facts about the customer’s require- 
ments and needs. 

2. Know how to advise customers 
on preparation of surfaces, the use of 
colors, and type of material needed 
for certain effects. 

3. Know how to remove the diff- 
culties from making normal sales. 

4. Know how to make the related 
sale and build up the volume of sales. 

5. Be shown how to reach out after 
more business by cooperating with the 
manufacturer in his advertising and 
dealer helps, and by using window 
displays and perhaps doing off season 
canvassing. 

On the basis of these five needs, 
Save the Surface Campaign offered 
the retailer, through direct contact 
and through mail advertising a six- 
unit course of study. This course, 
composed of text books and sales 
cases, was designed to last six months. 
The successful completion of the 
course brought the retailer a certificate. 


4,000 Retailers Took Course 


The course, selling at $12, was 
taken by more than 4,000 retailers and 
their salesmen since it was first offered 
a year and a half ago. 

The same investigating procedure 
was applied to eighty-three master 
painters. As a result of this study, 
a course for this branch of the indus- 
try was also written. Here again, the 
course was sold by personal contact 
and mail. It was available to the 
master painter at a cost of $25 and, 
while its problems were particularly 
applied to the master painter, as dis- 
covered by the investigation, the 
mechanical handling of the course and 
its general structural form were the 
same as the course prepared for the 
retailer. 

The third branch of the industry 
needing training was the wholesaler’s 
and manufacturer’s sales forces. A 
course was prepared which digested 
the material of the other two courses 
and in addition showed these salesmen 
how to cooperate with the master 
painter and the retailer in making 
their courses most effective. In most 
cases, the wholesaler and the manu- 
facturer paid for one-half of the 
course, the salesman paying the re- 
mainder of the $25 price. The struc- 
tural form and general mechanics of 
handling were the same as the courses 

Or retailers and master painters 
though the contents were adapted to 
the large volume salesman. 
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Main Office & Publishing House The Mag azine of the New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


DALLAS, TEXAS » O uTH Chicago, 122 S. Michigan Blvd. 
ry 
Because: 


they, like Kellogg Rice Crispies . . . A-1 Sauce 
..- Mother’s Oats .. . Price’s Extract . . . Car- 
nation Milk .. . Skinner’s Macaroni, and 
Wesson Oil, know that the market of the 
South presents a different but not difficult 
problem. The big Southern market is one 
of small cities and towns where trading 
areas are large. HOLLAND’s covers the 
big cities, and in addition has a dom- 
inating circulation in the small cities 
and towns in which 72.7% of the 
urban population of the South 
actually lives. 


AA —— hL ROTSARE 
YOU CAN’T COVER THE NATION 
WITHOUT COVERING THE SOUTH 
eee e AND YOU CAN’T COVER THE 
SOUTH WITHOUT HOLLAND’S 
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LINES OF ADVERTISING 
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(Not including 491,086 Mines carried in 
American Weekly) 
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Are the Department Stores Cutting 
Their Own Throats? 


(Continued from page 84) 


idea we realized that we were 
fashion-right in every respect. We 
had a choice, it seemed, of selling 
one of two classes of store: that 
which had attained a fashion reputa- 
tion and was anxious to maintain it; 
and that which was gradually trading 
up and was anxious to get the new 
line for that purpose—stores that were 
trading up to fashion and not down to 
price. In some cases we could not 
sell the store first mentioned, but 
never failed to sell the latter. How- 
ever, in most metropolitan areas the 
finest and most dominant style factor 
took on the line. = 

“Our big difficulty was found in 
local jealousies. One store would buy 
providing we could assure it that no 
other store would have the line for 
thirty days. If we failed to offer such 
assurance, the store would counter- 
offer that if they could have the line 
one or two days prior to any other 
store in that town they would buy the 
complete line. 


Local Jealousies 


‘In some cities, but only a few, 
the outstanding store would refuse to 
put in the line until they had heard 
definite reports from other cities. 
Then we would approach a second 
store, one that was trading up. But 
there were instances when the first 
store would refuse and the second 
store would buy complete and make 
elaborate plans for promotion and ad- 
vertising. Then, the first store, hear- 
ing of or realizing its error, would go 
into the New York market and buy 
at retail or have another store boot- 
leg our line for them and then adver. 
tise it in an effort to beat the com- 
petitor.” 

What happened in the majority of 
cases is illustrated by Mr. Freeman's 
experience in a city within 200 miles 
of New York. He approached the 
buyer of a store that is considered the 
highest class outlet in the city, but the 
buyer refused to take on the line. 
Then, after Mr. Freeman sold another 
store, the first buyer went to New 
York and demanded that a small order 
be accepted with the understanding 
that the hosiery be delivered to his 
store before deliveries were made else- 
where. 

It was explained to this buyer that 
his proposition was both unfair and 
against the company’s policy. His 


failure to procure the goods first was 
his own fault, due to his faulty judg. 
ment, and the company insisted on 
following its rule of filling all orders 
in turn. When he found it impossible 
to get the goods direct, the buyer 
bought about twelve dozen at retail in 
New York, took the hosiery back with 
him, and advertised a ‘‘sale” in order 
to be first in his city to show the new 
idea in hosiery. 

After this sale, the second store can- 
celed its order, and both refused to 
carry the line. However, since then 
the popularity of the stocking has 
grown to such an extent that still a 
third, and very fine store, has done 
a flourishing business. Thus, two 
stores in one of the best markets, be- 
cause of their childish, jealous attitude, 
denied themselves a large volume of 
business on a line capable of creating 
additional trade, and donated all of 
the advantages of the line to com- 
petitors, to the detriment of their sys- 
tem of retailing. 

“To show that this sort of thing is 
not exceptional,’’ Mr. Freeman said, 
“I shall mention a few more typical 
experiences. In San Francisco three 
stores wanted the line first, with the 
result that one of them tried to kill 
the goods for the others with hosiery 
bought through bootleg channels in 
Washington, D. C., and then all three 
refused to promote the line. Here, 
too, conditions have changed and now 
six or seven of the largest San Fran- 
cisco outlets are promoting the line 
profitably. 


Bootleg Measures 


‘About the same time a buyer came 
to New York from a store in the West 
and offered to place an order with us 
for about $9,000 worth of hosiery. 
Before shipping the goods we inves- 
tigated and found possible evidence 
that the Portland house was acting as 
bootlegger for a store in an eastern 
city which was making the indirect 
purchase for competitive reasons. 

“In another case four stores of a 
California chain purchased the line 
and specified definite quantities for 
each store. This business was ac- 
cepted in good faith; but when the 
management learned that we had sold 
a store in San Francisco, the four 
chain stores reshipped a part of their 
goods to another member in that city, 
in order to advertise it first. 
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“In Pittsburgh the store first to re- 
ceive the goods was so anxious to 
announce its advantages that its first 
advertisement, written before the 
goods arrived, was poorly executed 
and made a bad impression. Then 
both this store and its leading com- 
petitor temporarily refused to promote 
the line, the first refusing to follow 
its competitor, and the second claiming 
that the first had ruined the market 
with bad advertising. 

“And so it goes—all over the 
country. Wherever our salesmen have 
gone, stores have demanded first sale 
of the line. The policy with most of 
them appears to be first sale or no 
sale, and they are seemingly willing 
to sacrifice everything for the privilege 
of introducing new goods when they 
ate finally convinced that the goods 
will sell readily. 

“This attitude, and the lengths the 
stores go to sustain it, is amazing. 
Although we have found many 
women who have bought and liked 
our hosiery, we have not been able to 
find one who remembered which store 
was first in her city to offer our mer- 
chandise. To our way of thinking, 
this means that the stores are making 
a costly sacrifice for an advantage that 
is illusionary and profitless. 


Intelligent Advertising 

“However, there are cases where 
the store has consistently advertised. 
Macy’s is just such a store and the 
consumer usually connects Macy's with 
dull stockings because of that intel- 
ligent advertising program. 

“Fortunately, we have not suffered 

any serious harm because of these 
strange practices, but if we had been 
able to supply the full demand for 
our hosiery we would have sustained 
heavy losses. As it is, the skies are 
clearing nicely for us. On May 20 
a patent was granted to us on our 
fabric and I have not seen an adver- 
tisement of an imitation, published by 
a retailer, since that date. We have 
licensed eleven or twelve reputable 
hosiery mills to produce the goods un- 
der our patent, and are assured of 
healthy competition in the future. 
_ “While there is much to be desired 
in the factory distribution of hosiery, 
the managements of the best mills are 
doing what they can to improve con- 
ditions. At the other end of our 
distribution, however, we find a 
tendency on the part of the depart- 
ment stores to fall deeper into un- 
€conomic practices. 

“Permanent business never can re- 
sult from a price war between depart- 
ment stores. From our investigation 
we ate convinced that the great ma- 
jority of consumers, while they are 
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quick to take advantage of below-cost 
prices, are rather contemptuous of the 
stores that offer them and feel that 
in making regular purchases they will 
be required to make up the losses. 
The bootlegging of merchandise and 
the tearing down of a manufacturer's 
good will are highly questionable, and 
we have not been able to find where 
these practices have advanced the in- 
terests of any store. 

“Even a casual study of conditions 
in the field will prove that the prac- 
tices and methods I have mentioned 
are extremely detrimental in disturbing 
the regular flow of merchandise and 
in destroying the confidence of the 
public in the department store system 
of retailing. Because of these prac- 
tices, I have estimated that the stores 
involved have lost several hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of business on 
our merchandise since the first of the 
year. 


Wars Have Cost Millions 


“Certainly, if all of the items and 
lines on which department store price 
wars have been waged during the same 
period were checked up, I am sure the 
total loss would stagger far up into 
the millions. And it is more surpris- 
ing when the fact is considered that 
the department stores have not only 
thrown away this business, but, in in- 
numerable instances, have thrown it 
into the hands of the direct com- 
petitors of their system of retailing. 

“G. L. Westcott has a plan wherein 
he is willing to spend almost all the 
money received from royalties, provid- 
ed a few silk throwsters will join him, 
in a consumer advertising program in 
an effort to identify firmly in the con- 
sumer’s mind the difference between 
dull and grenadine-crepe. He is will- 
ing to do that in the interest of pro- 
gtessive retailers, for they will profit 
with the manufacturer. There is no 
outstanding value to an ordinary stock- 
ing chemically dulled. But the con- 
sumer doesn’t know. 

“Then, too, the company is also 
going to spend a great deal of money 
in an effort to reduce unethical com- 
petition for better retailers. It is 
hardly fair for a retailer to push and 
advertise a true high twist grenadine 
stocking and keep the price up and 
then have his competitor offer an in- 
fringement at a lower price.” 

In the experience of the Westcott 
Mills we have a picture which shows 
clearly the utter, complete folly of 
price warfare in business. How long 
will it take the department stores to 
realize that when they cut prices and 
engage in what are essentially destruc- 
tive merchandising practices they are 
also cutting their own throats? 
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workers. We can place 
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Inc. 
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Does the Tire Industry Represent 
the Worst Managed Industry? 


(Continued from page 90) 


replacement sales possibilities are 
doubtful, but the tire manufacturer 
continues to sell original equipment 
tires not at cost but below cost (at 
an average loss of about 4 per cent). 

About 70 per cent of the tires made 
in 1929 were sold through dealers. 
It is this proportion of the total busi- 
ness that the manufacturers depend 
upon to make any profits, yet no seri- 
ous effort has been made to stabilize 
the dealer business. For years the tire 
price situation has been demoralized, 
with nothing approaching a standard 
of value being apparent. Tire users 
and tire dealers alike have been con- 
founded when it came to determining 
the true value of a tire. Six years 
ago manufacturers discontinued the 
practice of suggesting consumers’ 
prices to dealers. Instead of price 
lists, manufacturers determined that 
each dealer would establish his own 
resale price, based presumably on his 
cost and his overhead. It was ex- 
pected that this method would elimi- 
nate discounts by dealers to car 
owners. For a time it had this effect, 
although there was a wide variance 
in the prices quoted for the same size 
and type of tire. Prices were based 
on a “trade” list from which the 
manufacturers gradually extended dis- 
counts to their dealers. Later it was 
decided that the dealer buying tires 
in large quantities should be given a 
better price than the purchaser of 
smaller lots and the volume rebate 
came into being. Under this plan a 
dealer purchasing $75,000 or $100,- 
000 worth of tires a year was given 
a rebate of 10 per cent, while smaller 
purchasers earned rebates down to 
one per cent. In anticipation of his 
rebate, the dealer began discounting 
to individual tire purchasers and when 
the discounts from the trade prices 
were lengthened by the manufacturers 
dealers made further concessions to 
the consumer, with the result that 
within three years the trade was back 
to its old practice of discounting 
prices, except that discounts were 
from a “trade” price list instead of a 
suggested “‘consumer’’ list. 

The question of mileage guarantees 
was handled in a like manner. It 
was held that guaranteeing tires for a 
specific minimum mileage was an in- 
justice to the careful car owner and 
a practice that was abused by the care- 
less driver. Therefore, manufacturers 


decided to discontinue the mileage 
guarantee and instead to offer their 
tires to the consumer with a standard 
warranty, a protection against de- 
fects in materials and workmanship. 
Originally the warranty was for a 
definite length of time after the tire 
had been placed in service, but later 
it was extended to cover the life of 
the tire. But the guarantee was only 
against defects in material and work- 
manship. This warranty was adopted 
by the newly formed Rubber Institute, 
Inc., the general director of which was 
General Lincoln C. Andrews, which 
was formed to “‘stabilize prices’ and 
to remove “‘profitless prosperity” from 
the industry, but which was aban- 
doned within a year because of the 
failure of the manufacturers to “get 
together.” 

It was not long after the adoption 
of the new standard warranty before 
manufacturers introduced ‘‘insurance” 
and “tire protection” plans under 
which the tire purchaser, for a small 
sum, could have his tire protected for 
one year against every conceivable 
road hazard as well as abuse, such as 
underinflation. While mileage was 
out of the new picture, the definiteness 
of the guarantee, against which the 
industry fought a year previous, was 
again a policy of at least a part of 
the industry. 

It is difficult to point out any par- 
ticular practice as being responsible for 
the absence of profits in the business. 
The evils of the industry have been 
created by an accumulation of prac- 
tices and the floundering around of 
executives who have been loud in call- 
ing for reforms and the adoption of 
real business methods, but who quick- 
ly forget the advantages of coopera- 
tive action when pet policies of their 
own making are likely to be disturbed. 

Tire manufacturers have to face 
virtually no competition from other 
types of manufacturers, not even from 
the largest car makers, and, as far as 
foreign fields are concerned, tires are 
an American export, not an import. 

In the last four years production 
of tires has been increased about 20 
per cent to a present total of close to 
70,000,000 per annum. As Caf 
registrations increase, and the best 
forecasts available indicate that by 
1935 car registrations will have grown 
from 26,000,000 to over 30,000,000, 
the tire market will grow automatical- 
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ly. In other words, the tire business 
is blessed with a rising market. 

In its issue for July 10 the Wall 
Street Journal published an article 
about the tire industry which read, in 

art: 

“A great many of the industry’s 
most constructive thinkers saw no 
economic justification for the price 
reductions. Coming at a time when 
consumer buying was entering upon 
its heaviest period of the year, they 
believe the cuts did little or nothing 
to advance sales. Prices of rubber 
and cotton had declined considerably 
since the first of the year, it is true; 
but the decline in raw materials was 
not commensurate with the reductions 
in retail tire prices. 

“The undercurrent of dissatisfaction 
in the industry with the present price 
structure indicates that the rubber 
manufacturers are still far from a co- 
operative policy. Competition for 
the comparatively small amount of 
original equipment business placed by 
the automobile industry thus far in 
1930 has been keener than ever, with 
the customary underbidding and 
price-shading which in recent years 
has meant taking business at either a 
very small profit or at an actual loss.” 


“Standard Statistics” Report 


Early this year Standard Statistics 
issued a lengthy report on the tire in- 
dustry which said, in part: 

“The nine largest tire manufactur- 
ing companies earned 1.5 per cent on 
their invested capital in 1928, and 
only about 514 per cent in 1929. 
Throughout the period 1922-29 the 
predominating trend of earnings in the 
tire industry has been downward. 

“As the industry is now constituted 
and operated, its junior securities do 
hot, in our judgment, justify the con- 
fidence of conservative long-term in- 
vestors, nor of purchases for relatively 
short-swing operations. It will be 
shown, however, that the basis for 
ultimate and substantial improvement 
does exist, and those who are inclined 
to accept radical commitments may 
well find, in this depressed industry, 
Opportunities which offer at least the 
Possibility of substantial profits over 
a period of time.” 

Numerous other things have been 
said and written which do not reflect 
credit on the management of the tire 
business. In publishing this article, 
Wwe are in fact striking no new and 
tadical note for either tire men or 
those outside of this field. Our main 
endeavor is to point out how whole 
industries, despite a favorable set-up, 
can be wrecked through lack of co- 
Operative competition and through 
too little recognition of merchandising 
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ability and knowledge by the execu- 
tive management. We are also trying 
to make it clear that, as the ‘“dumb- 
ness” of the tire industry becomes 
more and more a matter of universal 
knowledge, the handwriting is on the 
wall for “removal by impeachment” 
of those executives who persist in try- 
ing to starve out small scale and curse 
out large scale competition. 

The fruits of super-greed and 
venom have been rotten, as might 
have been anticipated by any impartial 
observer. There must be a replanting 
backed by a sincere will to cooperate. 

But in bringing these rather definite 
charges against the management of 
the tire business, it should in all fair- 
ness be said that the record of scien- 
tific and manufacturing progress in 
the product itself stands as one of the 
greatest achievements in American 
industry. Refinements and improve- 
ments in production methods and 
processes have greatly reduced tire 
prices (nearly one-third of prevailing 
prices for 1915) and simultaneously 
have greatly increased tire safety and 
mileage (the latter by more than 300 


per cent over average mileage in 1915). 


That record of progress in dollar value 
gives great promise of what the tire 
industry can do in successful market- 
ing once it gets under way coopera- 
tively with fellow manufacturers and 
protectively with retail tire merchants. 

(The tables accompanying this 
article were compiled by SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT.) 


British Wool Men Raising 
$100,000 for Research 


A levy of four cents will be collected 
on every bale of wool imported into 
Great Britain as a means of increasing 
the annual income of the Wool Indus- 
tries Research Association. A cor- 
responding contribution of one-half 
cent a week per operative will be paid 
by the employers in the processing 
sections. 

The association intends to raise an 
annual fund of $100,000 which will 
entitle it to a maximum grant from 
the Government Department of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research, which 
pays pound per pound up to a maxi- 
mum of $50,000 per annum in respect 
of all income raised by the association 
in excess Of $50,000. The Empire 
Marketing Board, another Govern- 
ment instrument, will also subscribe 
$16,250 a year. 


Blade-Veith, Inc., is a newly formed ad- 
vertising agency in Fresno, California, with 
offices in the Pacific Southwest Bank 
Building. The partners are Gordon E. 
Blade and George Veith, newspaper men. 
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Fifteen years old and 
bigger and _ better 
than ever—the Stand- 
ard Advertising Reg- 
ister—the Red Book. 
Subscribe now! 


The Standard Advertising 
Register is a thoroughly depend- 
able Service giving you the 
essential details about National 
Advertisers and Advertising 
Agencies. Our large force is 
constantly busy with revisions. 
We aim to keep abreast of the 
current changes. There is no 
Service so thorough or complete. 
Write our nearest office. 
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Sprague, Warner Launches 
First Campaign 
(Continued from page 85) 

The company maintains a store de- 
sign service which makes studies of 
dealers’ stores and furnishes free 
plans, specifications, blueprints and 
direction and advice in remodeling. 
The Store Layout Service has directed 
the remodeling of more than 150 
stores within the past eighteen months. 

Studies made in hundreds of stores 
show that an average saving of 23 per 
cent in time of assembling telephone 
orders is effected when stores are fe- 
modeled. Before commencing te- 
modeling, the assembling time for 


twenty typical telephone orders is , 


timed with a stop watch. After re- 
modeling, the identical twenty orders 
are again assembled and timed with 
a stop watch to determine the actual 
saving in time by the elimination of 
wasted steps. 

The store service department is also 
prepared to analyze dealer stocks and 
sales and to make specific recom- 
mendation as to methods for increas- 
ing volume, speeding up turnover and 
also to suggest accounting systems and 
recommendations covering any special 
dealer problems. 

A canvassing service is maintained 
which provides trained women can- 
vassers who call on dealers’ customers 
and prospects once a year—giving 
demonstrations in homes and in 
dealers’ stores—and advising house- 
wives on questions of domestic 
science. Women of high type, thor- 
oughly conversant with the latest 
domestic science ideas and thoroughly 
familiar with all Sprague, Warner 
products, are used for this work. In 
advance of the canvassers’ visits an- 

-nouncements are mailed to housewives 
by dealers, and they find a ready wel- 
come by housewives of the highest 
class. 


To Launch Metal Paper 


Metal Progress, a monthly publication, will 
be launched in September by the American 
Society for Steel Treating, Cleveland. 
Ernest E. Thum has resigned as associate 
editor of Iron Age to assume editorial 
direction and Frank J. Enright, formerly 
Cleveland advertising manager for Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, will be 
Western advertising counselor, A. M. 
Morse, Jr., will handle Eastern accounts. 


Start Anti-Chain Paper 


Independent merchants of Des Moines 
have inaugurated the Community Booster, 
a weekly newspaper to combat the growth 
of chains. It is being delivered to 30,000 
homes in the city. 

Supported by advertising from independent 
merchants, there is no charge either for 
the paper or for delivery. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


POSITION WANTED 


SALES EXECUTIVE WILL CONSIDER MAK- 
ing permanent connection with well rated concern 
that sells by mail or thru salesmen who are directed 
by mail. Am now managing territory for large 
concern with several hundred men under me. 
While present position is permanent, yet for per- 
sonal reasons (which I will gladly explain) would 
consider change. 15 years’ sales experience. Aged 
36. Gentile. Box 249, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce: 
ment is_ invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 


negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty 
years. Send only name and address for details. 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building 
Buffalo, N. Y. ‘ 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
our clients. This distributor took on a new special- 
ty, retailing at $60. His first alge $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years’ 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co, 
<_< C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
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Reprints at Cost 


We will reprint at cost plus ten per cent for postage and packing any 
article in this or other issues of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

In every issue there are articles which profitably could be sent to 
business associates, customers, or friends of some of our readers. We 
shall be pleased to quote prices in any quantity desired. 
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